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Editorial. 


HE attention of the general public in the Northern 
States, and especially in New England, is fixed 
upon the industrial situation to an extent not 
warranted by its relative importance. ‘The vast 
products of the soil, which are, after all, the 

foundations of our prosperity, attract, in comparison, 
little attention. One reason for this disparity i is evident 
enough. ‘The operatives who spin and weave our textile 
fabrics are massed together, in great buildings, by hun- 
dreds and thousands. Where there is one mill there is 
likely to be another, and it may be a dozen. ‘These mills 
are in or near large towns or cities, and, when anything in 
particular happens in them, they quickly attract the at- 
tention of journalists who are looking for news or sociol- 
ogists who are seeking occupation. ‘The farmers are 
scattered over vast areas of land and have a multiplicity 
of interests, and nothing in particular happens to attract 
general attention. If all the potatoes raised in Aroostook 
County or all the wheat harvested in Minnesota were pro- 
duced in a dozen or twenty mills, the case would be differ- 
ent. If all the mills of the country were closed, the princi- 
pal needs of the people would be supplied; but, if all the 
products of the soil were cut off, famine would set in 
within sixty days. Anxious people who fear a revolu- 
tion may take courage when they reflect that three-fourths 
of our people are outside of the region of industrial storms, 
and a great multitude are not even conscious that the 
social weather is greatly disturbed. 


& 


SYNDICALISM has been repudiated by the labor unions 
of England. In this country the majority of the “ working- 
men”’ are honestly trying to provide for themselves and 
their families and to discover the upward path which 
is open for all who are industrious, thrifty, and skilful. 
The dishonest agitators who are inviting the operatives 
in the mills to cripple the machinery and reduce the 
value of the product until manufacturing becomes un- 
profitable for capitalists promise those who listen to them 
that, when this happens, they will take possession and 
enjoy the products of their own labor. Of course the 
intelligent scoundrels who advocate fraud and dishonesty 
as a means of industrial emancipation know that they 
are telling lies for their own advantage, but they probably 
do not know that on the whole the working people of 
America are too sensible and too honest to be deluded 
by such get-rich-quick plans of operation. If the leaders 
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of strikes think that to the operatives the mills and their 
products rightfully belong, one way is open to them to 
prove their claims and make good their pretensions. 
Let them establish mills of their own as experiment sta- 
tions. Most of our manufacturing establishments began 
small and have grown large through successful operation. 
Now there is money enough, as the lavish way in which 
the promoters of discord spend it, to set up here and there 
small plants to be wholly manned and controlled by the 
operatives. If they cannot run such enterprises with 
success, then they would certainly fail in managing the 
huge corporations that now employ them. If they did 
succeed, they could soon snap their fingers at capital 
and corporations, and begin a competition that would 
put into the pockets of the operatives the small tribute 
that each one now pays to the stockholders and managers 


of the mills. 
ws 


THE assertion that no man is indispensable in any 
good cause offers a wholesome lesson. No matter how 
useful a man is, the fear that the cause he is enlisted in 
would go to the dogs without him is a specious tribute 
to him. ‘The best usefulness is in strengthening the things 
that remain as men come and go. The man who pre- 
tends otherwise is a sham, and the people who foster 
in him this delusion of egotism, mere idol-worshippers. 
Change is sometimes beneficial, if for no other reason 
than to prove the essential strength of a cause and the 
reliable productivity of human nature. 


st 


CHURCHES are made up of people. This is so obvious 
that we often lose sight of it. Criticisms of the church 
generally seem to assume that its members ought to be 
free from the faults incident to human nature. The 
imperfections of the saints inside give much comfort to 
the saints who stay outside. The progress of Christianity 
is questioned on no better basis. It can get no higher 
than the civilization in which it is placed. The term 
“Christian civilization’? seems a mockery to those who 
forget the conditions to which it is subject. The test 
should be to compare. civilization under Christianity 
with what it would most likely have been without Christi- 
anity. i 


THE money in the savings banks of the United States 
is reckoned at more than four billion dollars, an enormous 
sum quite beyond the power of any imagination to com- 
pass. This money, to a very large extent, represents 
the savings of workingmen, made, not out of the wages 
of the head of the family alone, but out of the gains of 
whole families working together to keep the wolf from 
the door in old age. Such deposits of money serve as 
pledges for the stability of our institutions. The owner 
of one or more bank-books may not call himself a capital- 
ist, and indeed may think that his interests are altogether 
different from if not opposed to those of the rich man or 
the corporation that employs him. Nevertheless he has a 
stake in social welfare and stability. He may not know 
’ it, but a majority of the great fortunes made in our time 
began with a thousand dollars, made and saved. Among 
the many who are at the foot of the ladder now there are 
some of the men who will one day take their places among 
those who control the fortunes of the republic. There 
are others of foreign birth and citizenship who have 
saved and who will carry or send millions of American 
dollars to enrich whole communities in Eastern and 
Southern Europe. ‘They also have a stake in our pros- 
perity and ask no changes in our mode of living and doing 
business except such as will give them better wages and 
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a shorter period of service, in order that emancipation 
and a return to the old home may more quickly come. 
Vast as the sum of the savings is, it does not, however, 
equal the income from the products of the soil which 
this year, in spite of all social and political agitation, 
is fated to make business good and the country prosperous. 


Jv 


THE Mariavite church, a Catholic church of Franciscan 
spirit independent of the Roman papacy, has been finally 
given state recognition by the government of Russian 
Poland. 
ently spread more rapidly but for lack of priests. The 
extremely ascetic demands made of the clergy, including 
vegetarianism, deter many from entering its service. ‘The 
modernity of this church is seen in its extraordinary social 
activity, its kindergartens and elementary schools, libra- 
ries, reading-rooms, savings banks, homes for the aged, 
as well as a large number of manufacturing enterprises 
and model farms, all conducted with modern methods 
and the latest mechanical devices. 


Original Sin. 


There is in the world to-day that awful thing which 


our ancestors called sin. It draws after it, in its horrible 
train, pain, sorrow, misery, disgrace, physical loss, and 
intellectual degradation. It descends from dissolute 
father to criminal son, from sinning mother to degenerate 
child. On the battlefield, on the morning after the crash 
and roar and devilish delirium of war have passed, we may 
see what sin can do. In the prisons of any fair com- 
monwealth may be found the wreck and rubbish of 


human life; or in the wards of a hospital may be seen - — 


the unsightly harvests of sin, with even little children 
paying the hideous penalty of the sins of their fathers. 
Looking backward along the generations of human 


life we see that from the beginning of recorded time | 


this process has repeated itself. Upwards of a hundred 


years ago a controversy broke out in New England of 


which one result was the division of Congregationalism 
into two parts,—orthodox and Unitarian. Jonathan 
Edwards and those who followed him used with terrific 
energy and impressiveness the authentic records of human 
frailty and wrong-doing, and concluded that the race 


was lost beyond recovery unless saved by some super-/ 


natural interposition. 

Old-fashioned Calvinism is not only obsolete, but it is 
fast passing out of the memory of man; but the facts 
remain and sometimes they trouble us. Within the last 


few years our thoughts have widened with amazing 


rapidity, but with the new outlook upon the world of 
human life there have come, not always new faith and 
hope, but doubt and terror,—doubt about the essential 
goodness of human nature and fears for the future of 
civilization. When we think of the few millions of people 
in the four continents who are really mastered by the 
higher ideals of civilization, and when we see that, the 
world over, those who are not civilized regard those who 


are with fear, hatred, and suspicion, the doubt will arise — 


whether we have not been too hopeful, too optimistic, 
too easy-going in our expectation of a glorious and happy 
future for humanity. There have been outbreaks of 
savagery so near home that we have wondered whether 
we had done more than put a thin veneering of civilization 
over the primeval passions of the aboriginal savage. 
To get at the right point of view in estimating these 
things we must take into the account two fundamental 
facts,—namely, first, that the world over we are only 
just emerging from a condition of savagery; and, second, 
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that the roots of original sin and original virtue are 
identical. 

The vestiges of the savage life are to be found every- 
where, in every community. From every stratum of 
society, even the highest and the best, individuals are 
constantly dropping to lower levels, in spite of the fact 
that they are upheld by the conventionalities of social 
life and restrained by lawful authority. The records 
of our divorce courts offer sufficient proof of this statement 
without other evidence of many kinds that might be 
cited. When men cut loose from the bonds of civic and 
family life and engage in the search for wealth, unre- 
strained by public opinion, the mining camp or a rubber 
country will furnish abundant illustrations of the out- 
breaking of the savage that still lurks in the body and 
soul of many a decently bred white man. 

That roots of original sin and original virtue are 
identical is something that we have learned since the 
days of Jonathan Edwards. All of the primitive in- 
stincts, appetites, and passions survive in the mental and 
moral outfit of both the saint and the sinner. Without 
them the race could not be perpetuated, homes could not 
be founded, wild beasts could not be conquered, and 
nature subdued to the uses of mankind. We have 
learned that in the vegetable kingdom new fruits and 
flowers are not created, but are descended from original 
ancestors, common to many modern and well-bred 
varieties. The crab-apple and the thorn tree have 
descendants as gnarly as themselves, as well as many 
of the most highly prized products of the garden and the 
orchard. 

The success, if not the salvation, of modern society 
will be attained, not by the suppression of any one of the 
elements of primeval savagery. Every one of them is 
needed in a virile civilization, but it will have its fitting 
place there only when it is trained, curbed, and directed 
by the imperial will, bending all the turbulent elements 
of the animal life to the service of ideals, of justice, fra- 
ternity, mutual service, and individual perfection. Orig- 
inal goodness comes, when it does come, by direct descent 
from the same sources that are so prolific of evil when 
unchecked, unguided, and untaught. Grn. 


Great Expectations, 


Have we not all known brilliant young persons of 
whom great things were expected, even from infancy? 
How wonderful’ they were even at the age of five or six, 
making their little bow before the public, speaking their 
little piece, singing their little song, dancing, perhaps, to 
perfection, or stretching their little fingers to the octave 
of the piano! And the precocious little scholars, what 
great things were predicted of them, how fond parents 
and friends gloated over their prizes and school tri- 
umphs, and hugged themselves. with rapture at the 
thought of their future greatness! 

Then at college and all the way along up to maturity 
you will remember how their little world stood on tiptoe 
with expectation of the marvels to be wrought by the 
wonderful boy or girl. The same thing is happening this 
year that happened last year, that happened every year 
as the brilliant pupil goes home laden with laurels. 
Human nature is so in love with promise and brilliance, it 
forgets the handicap these great expectations impose on 
the recipients, the damper to young spirits of so much 
predicting before the event; for expectancy of this sort 
sometimes becomes a hindrance to sensitive natures who 
feel the terrible responsibility of trying to live up to 
other people’s anticipations. These anticipations are 
often foolishly founded on indications that have no deep 
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root in character, are mainly academic or imitative; but, 
even where there is genuine ground for hope of superi- 
ority, too much glare of popular applause spoils the fruit. 

Once it was our fortune to know a man who had taken 
a “double first” at Oxford, England. He had reached 
the highest mark in two of the university honor schools, 
and consequently was the great card of his year, flat- 
tered, praised, and caressed until inanition set in from 
trying to live up to the high mark of his one achievement, 
and he became a nonentity, an absolute cipher in the 
world, and not an amiable and gentle cipher, but an 
imbittered, cynical, egoistic cipher. He was seldom in- 
troduced to a stranger without mention made of his great 
success at the university. The double first was always 
there as a figure head, behind which there seemed to be 
nothing worth mentioning. All he was or would ever be 
was summed up in those words. 

In spite of the unpleasant impression he created, one 
could not help a feeling of pity. If he had been shel- 
tered from the growth of an inordinate self-love, if he 
had been thrown out into the rough-and-tumble of life, 
had endured hardness and rubbed off his conceit against 
the rough edges of reality instead of being coddled, 
caressed, and flattered as an anticipatory genius and 
great man, the ability and energy of his nature might 
have been aroused to accomplish something worthy. 
The death of the young and promising is deemed unut- 
terably pathetic, but the waiting for promise unfulfilled 
has pangs almost as poignant and cruel. 

The hero of the athletic field, the first in the debating 
club, the clever verse writer for the school paper, the 
best in all things in the little world where he moves, is, 
perhaps, inspired by its foolish praise and naive admira- 
tion. When the man or girl favorite faces the great 
world, how will it be then? How trivial the small tri- 
umph will seem in that grim outlook, how little the ad- 
miring friends! The applause, the bouquets, will not seem 
to count in the retrospect when the conflict has come, 
body to body, and great expectations may be a clog on 
the foot, a spoke in the wheel! They may add irony to 
the struggle for existence when the college man finds him- 
self forced to begin at the bottom; and the college girl 
must now try and find out what she is good for; and the 
test is often rude. ‘The brilliant failures, those who 
made such a fine show in little circles, are watched for 
by their old friends. Surely their names will be in the 
papers. They will soon make their mark and startle the 
world. But the years go by and nothing is heard of them. 
Perhaps a happy obscurity has swallowed them, something 
better than influence or fame, or perhaps the terrible bit- 
terness of belying early promise has come upon them. 

We feel dimly that they have been badly used. Nature 
occasionally produces prodigies, but they are exceptions 
to the rule of the general, comparative level of mankind. 
When they arrive, we are sometimes so purblind and 
stupid, we do not recognize them until the time for rev- 
elation comes. Nature generally takes care that they are 
not spoiled by flattery and incense in their early years. She 
is a rough but judicious nurse. Like Lilith in the old 
myth, she hides her dark children behind the door until 
the proper time comes to produce them. A world made 
up of the precocious and remarkable would be an intol- 
erable bore. As gray is the background of all color, so 
the good fustian of the commonplace is the essential back- 
ground of society. But, though we have to deal with 
human character all the days of our lives, we are often 
very poor judges of its essential values. When the neigh- 
bor’s boy achieves distinction in after life, we say: “I 
never thought he had it in him. Such a dull, stupid- 
looking lad, I never thought he had it in him.’”’ So when 
a girl we have always known writes a clever book we are 
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perhaps astonished in the same way. Like Lilith’s dark 
children they were hidden behind the door, or Nature, so 
to speak, had them up her sleeve. 

In these days we are learning to despair of no one, how- 
ever deficient, however backward. It is gradually dawn- 
ing on us that human nature has no refuse, no hopeless 
slag that may not be worked up into something of use, 
unless it be the abnormally depraved. But, on the other 
hand, she makes few positive promises as to the manner 
in which the forward and precocious may turn out. Sur- 
prises and disappointments often meet us in both cases. 
But it were well that educators and parents should look 
more closely into her methods and study them more 
reverently. One glaring defect of our system of educa- 
tion is that the mind of the child is so often a sealed book 
to those who would lead it forth. That the child responds 
to a false system of instruction is not a proof that it is 
exceptionally clever, but rather, perhaps, an indication 
that it is remarkably responsive through memory and 
imitation to things that do not test its intelligence, its 
power of thought, or its originality. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Shall we advise Young Men to enter the Unitarian 
Ministry ? 


I have a friend who has been sighing for the last quarter 
of a century because, instead of going into business (in 
which he has been very successful), he did not study to be 
a surgeon. He never hears of a surgical operation that a 
pang does not shoot through his own vitals,—not in sym- 
pathy for the patient, but because he did not himself 
handle the instruments. He is sure, as he looks back 
twenty-five years, that there was one hour in the distant 
past when a word of advice in sympathy with his natural 
inclinations would have made all the difference in the 
world, both concerning his own happiness and the ful- 
filment of the higher promise that was in him. 

There is a certain type of man promised in practically 
every youth, and it does not require any extraordinary 
insight on the part of the observer to tell, in a general way, 
what that type is. “From the foundation of the world” 
it would seem to be true that some are appointed to one 
realm of activity and some to another. Some indicate, 
when mere children, that they are born executives, some 
that they are dreamers and idealists, some that they are 
pedagogues, and others that they are especially fitted for 
the bench or the bar. And the unpardonable sin which 
many an elder commits is to offer advice and influence 
the young to follow lines of activity which are foreign 
to the prophecies of their own natural preferences and 
inclinations. 

In how many instances this sin has been committed 
where young men and women have shown unmistakable 
qualifications for the ministry, it would be difficult to say. 
There is no doubt, however, that the number is not small 
of those whose fresh idealism and lofty aims have been 
‘brought low by the unfortunate contempt for the minis- 
try which older, worldly-wise, blasé associates have cast 
upon it. 

If the idealism represented by the young men in our 
Unitarian homes, who are now between eighteen and thirty 
years of age, could be made available in our ministry, 
our entire denomination would leap into prominence and 
influence hitherto unknown. ‘The ministry is by far the 
profession which most directly cultivates and conserves 
our capacity for more abundant life. Eucken touches 
the conscious aim and purpose of the ministry where he 
writes, “The endeavor to advance in spirituality, to win 
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itself through struggle, is the soul of the life of the individ- 
ual and of the work of universal history: where there is 
no endeavor of this kind, there is no true life and no genuine 
history.’”’ Between the ages of eighteen and thirty this 
thought is most keenly felt by the imaginative tempera- 
ment; viz., that the greatest energy may be exerted to 
transform human conditions and yet one may become 
inwardly destitute. The passion to protect the race 
from spiritual destitution is the controlling force in such 
an individual, and to have that passion thwarted where it 
might be confirmed and applied to the higher needs of 
humanity is to be despoiled of a heavenly gift. 

Recently I overheard two men discussing the present 
political situation, and, after a heated attempt on the part 
of each to establish the sincerity of his own candidate, one 
of them remarked,— 

“Do you realize that there are a mighty few men to-day 
who aren’t insane, if you judge them by their ability to be 
fair-minded and just and free from the lust for power and 
wealth?” It was to me an astonishing admission; and, if 
the statement were only remotely true, does it not indicate 
that we need a great rationalizing and spiritualizing force 
in human society? And whence, if not from the Chris- 
tian ministry, can such an influence be exerted? And 
whence, if not from those who deal with motives and 
impulses rather than means, may we expect to receive 
the steadying touches which prevent men from becoming 
mentally unbalanced and morally perverted? 

If it is true that this luxurious age is in danger of losing 
its moral standards and of plunging into the abyss of 
practical atheism, what challenge to young manhood can 
be more commanding than that of being the defence of 
the soul against the materialism that would undo it? In 
the last analysis we are spiritual beings; and when, occa- 
sionally, one appears who feels the reality of this fact 
sufficiently to give his life to spiritual interests, it is nothing 
less than a crime to dissuade him from his purpose. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE much-mooted question of the right of teachers in 
Indian schools to wear religious garb was settled by Presi- 
dent Taft on September 22 by the issuance of an order 
sustaining the revocation by Mr. Fisher, Secretary of the 
Interior, of a ruling by Mr. Valentine, as commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, which forbade the wearing of such garb. 
The President, after pointing out that the teachers who 
were taken into the government system, together with 
the schools in which they served, undoubtedly were en- 
titled to the right of wearing the garb of the orders to 
which they belonged at the time of their transference into 
the government service, lays down the proviso that no 
teachers who may be appointed hereafter to the Indian 
schools shall be permitted to wear the distinctive garb or 
display the insignia of sectarian allegiance. ‘The revoca- 
tion of Commissioner Valentine’s order by the Secretary 
of the Interior had precipitated a lively discussion in a 
certain section of the press, which saw, or affected to see, 
in it an unwarranted concession to the interests of the 
Roman Catholic propaganda among the Indians. 


od 


IMPRESSIVE data concerning the increase in the cost of 
living in the past decade are furnished in a bulletin issued 
by the Bureau of Labor, of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, at the beginning of the week. The figures 
collated by the Federal investigators into this most in- 
tensely interesting phase of the nation’s life show that ten 
of the fifteen articles of food that appear on the working- 
man’s table cost 50 per cent. more on an average in 1912 
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than they did at the end of the previous ten-year period; 
that fourteen of these articles have risen materially in 
cost to the consumer within a year; that coal is higher in 
twenty-five out of the twenty-nine cities that fell within 
the province of the inquiry; and that in the past year 
only one article of common consumption as food has 
decreased in cost, and that is smoked bacon, which shows 
a comforting reduction of 1 per cent. ‘The investigation 
was conducted in thirty-two States, and its scope in- 
cluded the important industrial centres of the country. 


] 


THE chancelleries of the world are awaiting with keen 
interest the outcome of the “conversations” that were 
begun at London at the end of last week by Sir Edward 
Grey and M. Sergei Sazonoff, ministers of foreign affairs, 
respectively, of Great Britain and Russia. The appar- 
ently frank explanation given out by the British foreign 
office upon Mr. Sazonoff’s arrival at the British capital, 
that the “conversations”? would have to do chiefly with 


_ the settlement of the Persian question, although Near 


Eastern affairs probably would receive some attention, 
was accepted with mental reservations by the world of 
diplomacy, which was well aware that no acute situation 
exists in Persia, but that a lively conflagration was slum- 
bering under a thin crust in the Balkans at the moment 
when the two ministers exchanged their first greetings 
at Victoria Station. Comments on the Anglo-Russian 
conference from the capitals of the Balkan States gave 
color to the generally accepted theory that it was not 
Persia, but Turkey, that brought Sazonoff and Grey to- 
gether. ™ 


_ THERE are unmistakable evidences in the current news 
from the Balkan Peninsula that some drastic diplomatic 
action will have to be taken by the powers if they desire 
to avoid a conflict between Turkey on the one hand, and 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece on the other. The recent 
massacres in Macedonia have inflamed public opinion in 
the three small states, and the governments at Sofia, at 
Belgrade, and at Athens apparently have adjusted for 
the time being the quarrels which hitherto have kept 
them apart and evidently are prepared to make common 
‘cause againt Turkey in an attempt to drive the Ottomans 
out of their remaining territory in Europe. It is this 
situation that has brought Mr. Sazonoff to London, in all 
probability. If the ‘‘conversations”’ should result in the 
adoption by Great Britain, Russia, and France of a com- 
prehensive scheme of reforms, which will secure law and 
order to the Macedonians and the vilayet of Adrianople 
under an autonomous government, the war which im- 
minently threatens in the Balkans may be averted. 


ed 


_ A vicorous agitation for universal suffrage is attract- 
ing international attention in two European countries. 
In Hungary the liberal protest against the relegation of 
the programme of reform took the form, last week, of 
a violent demonstration in the chamber of deputies against 
the new president, Count Tisza, and the working of the 
legislative machinery was made possible only by the intro- 
duction of police in the chamber in Budapest, and the 
summary ejection of the irreconcilable deputies. In 
Belgium the socialists, smarting under the inequities in 
the election laws, which enabled the clericals at the last 
election to strengthen their grip upon parliament, an- 
nounced last Monday their plans to declare a strike of 
half a million workers in an attempt to convince the gov- 
ernment that a universal suffrage amendment must be 
attached to the constitution. The struggle, which is to 
be undertaken in November, will last six weeks and will 
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cause a general suspension of activities in all lines of 
industry, if the leaders of the movement have gauged 
their strength accurately. 


_ ANOTHER point of current interest on the map of Europe 
is Ulster, where results more picturesque than. effective 
may be achieved in a determined effort by the Protes- 
tants to prevent the application of the Home Rule 
measure, pledged by the Asquith government. It is pro- 
posed that on “Ulster Day,” which falls on next Satur- 
day, all the non-Catholics of Ulster shall sign a covenant 
binding themselves never to submit to any government 
that may be set up at Dublin under the proposed act of 
partial separation of Ireland from the United Kingdom. 
It is a matter of conjecture just how the Ulstermen intend 
to carry out the terms of their covenant, although talk of 
armed resistance to the point of civil war has been one of 
the conspicuous features of the agitation that has preceded 
“Ulster Day.” The temper of the opponents of Home 
Rule certainly gives ground for the expectation that the 
constabulary may have some busy days before the new 
order of things is inaugurated and put into tranquil opera- 
tion in the much-distressed isle. 


vt 


THE so-called “six-power group” of bankers was con- 
fronted at the end of last week with additional evidence 
of a stiffening of the Chinese backbone. In a rapid ma- 
noeuvre to forestall the loan that China is said already to 
have arranged with an independent syndicate of British, 
Belgian, and American bankers,’ the ministers to China, 
who are acting as agents of the “six-power’”’ bankers 
at Pekin, brought fresh pressure to bear upon the Chinese 
republic to force an acceptance of their undisguisedly 
onerous terms. The ministers were met, on September 
21, with a categorical refusal by President Yuan Shi 
Kai to consider any such terms for the proposed loan of 
$300,000,000 as those which the American, Russian, 
British, German, French, and Japanese bankers have been 
trying to impose upon the republic in its day of need. 
In the mean while the first instalment of the independent 
loan is reported to have been already paid, despite offi- 
cial warnings from the governments concerned in the 
suspended negotiations. 


Brevities, 


The youngest members of a church are sometimes those 
with the grayest hair. 


The chief advantage of wealth is that it gives leisure. 
Most of us are rich on Sundays if we use our wealth rightly. 


It is easier to change laws than customs: witness the 
slow progress of spelling reform even in the slightest and 
most obvious improvements. 


A healthy tire, either in the brain or the body, is a good 
thing and paves the way for more endurance later. It 
is the tire of unrelieved strain that wears one out. If 
we intend to do our full share of work in the world, we 
must look out for the machinery. 


A speaker at the second Wisconsin Country Life Con- 
ference prophesies that a day will soon come when it will 
suddenly be recorded that the farmer has come into his 
own, when the country church shall be strong and repre- 
sentative, and when the country pastor and teacher shall 
again have the place they have held in the American 
tradition as leaders and makers of the new American 
idealism. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


A Recent Sermon. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

If some readers may perhaps look over a “Letter to 
the Editor” because it is brief, and pass over the longer 
writing headed “The Pulpit” for lack of time, I wish to 
make use of a letter to secure, it may be, a larger perusal 
of Mr. Rumball’s sermon on “The Hireling Fleeth,” in 
your issue of August 29. I have not elsewhere come across 
so clear and convincing a statement of a condition that 
increasing numbers are finding a burden both to their minds 
and hearts. EvEREtTr S. TREWORGY. 

HusBBarpston, Mass. 


Missionary Opportunities. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Mr. Sunderland’s interesting articles about the im- 
portance of enlarging and extending Unitarian Missionary 
Work must have been read with pleasure by many 
persons. 

It may not be out of place to give three illustrations 
which show how much our Unitarian gospel is needed 
in foreign countries. One summer, not long since, I 
happened, within a few weeks, to read, in three different 
books, an anecdote, each one of which brought out this 
point in a striking manner. 

The first was from Lady Duff Gordon’s Letters, the 
last edition (1903). Lady Duff Gordon was living in 
Egypt at the time and had formed friendships with some 
of the inhabitants of the country. Of one of these she 
says — 

in Christians had made Yussuf quite miserable 
by telling him of the doctrine that all unbaptized infants 
went to eternal fire; and, as he knew that I had lost a 
child very young, it weighed on his mind that perhaps 
I fretted about this; and so he said he could not refrain 
from trying to convince me that God was not so cruel 
and unjust as the Nazarene priests (orthodox mission- 
aries) represented him; and that all infants whatso- 
ever, as well as all ignorant persons, were to be saved. 
‘Would that I could take this cruel error out of the 
minds of all the hundreds and thousands of poor Chris- 
tian mothers who must be tortured by it,’ said he, ‘and 
let them understand that thier dead babies are with 
him who sent and who took them.’ I own I did not 
resent this interference with my orthodoxy, especially 
as it is the only one I ever knew Yussuf to attempt.” 

The following passage is from ‘Three Normandy 
Inns,’ by Anna Bowman Dodd (p. 96). The writer 
had just been horrified by seeing a peasant beat his 
daughter cruelly with a stick, the girl’s offence being 
that she had refused an old man who was a rich parti. 
She says:— 

“A few days later, in our friend, the cobbler, we found 
a more sympathetic listener. ‘Dame, I also used to beat 
my wife,’ he said, contemplatively, as he scratched his 
herculean head, ‘but that was when I was a Christian, 
when I went to confession; for the confessional was made 
for that. C'est pour laver le linge sale des conscience gal’ 
(interjecting his epigram). ‘But now—now that I am 
a free thinker, I have ceased all that; I don’t beat her,’ 
pointing to his old wife, ‘and neither do I drink or swear.’ 
‘It is true, he is good—he is, now,’ the old wife nodded.” 

The third anecdote is from a little book by Frances 
Ridley Havergal, the hymn-writer, the sketch of a journey. 
I give it from memory, but I am sure of its substantial 
accuracy. 
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Miss Havergal made the acquaintance of a young 
lady and her father, I think while crossing the Channel 
between Dover and Calais. They were interesting 
persons, and she saw that they were not English, but 
could not make out that they were French, Germans, 
Italians, or any other nationality which occurred to her. 
At length it flashed over her that they were Jews. She 
asked the young lady if this were not so, and received a 
reply in the affirmative. An interesting conversation 
followed, in which Miss Havergal expressed her interest 
in the Hebrew race and her admiration for their many 
noble traits. The gentleman, evidently a man of cul- 
tivation and intellectual ability, by and by spoke of the 
New ‘Testament and the gospel histories, expressing 
great reverence and admiration not only for the char- 
acter of Jesus, but for his remarkable intellectual powers. 
“But,” said he, “‘as for calling him God!” Miss Havergal 
then immediately assured him that there was no alterna- 
tive; Jesus was either the Deity himself or else he was 
an impostor. I told this to a Unitarian minister, who 
received it with a long sigh, evidently seeing in the inci- 
dent a “lost opportunity.” Lok eee 

MAGNOLIA, Mass. 


On Reaching the People. 


To how great an extent can and ought secular methods 
of reaching the people be adopted by religious organiza- 
tions? The question is a timely one. ‘There are those 
who say that the newspaper, which goes everywhere, is 
not sufficiently used by the Church. Shall its columns 
be utilized more systematically? A church press agent 
is not unknown. A certain church ina large Eastern city 
has made itself and its tenets known all over the United 
States by the ability of a press agent and by the constant 
letters he writes ‘to the editor’; another church, one in 
our own denomination, is trying to help in the higher 
life of the community where it is situated by urging re- 
forms, about which the minister has spoken, through the 
advertising columns of the local newspapers; another 
religious society prints regularly bold and unusual state- 
ments of its preacher, and thus makes the main points of 
Unitarianism known to the general public. 

Recently a cinematograph company sent to Palestine 
certain professional persons to re-enact the tragic incidents 
of the last week in the life of Christ. The pictures thus 
obtained, following Tissot’s graphic grouping, will be used 
here in the United States in moving picture shows. 
and reverent crowds followed these actors when they were 
in Jerusalem, and it is said that so far the effect of these 
pictures has been to stir the religious feelings and to 
give a vitality to incidents in the Master’s life which have 
become dim or unknown to many thousands. 

Not long ago the writer of this article was privileged 
to hear, coming forth from a talking machine, the age- 
old stories of the Bible. Simply and graphically were 
these Old Testament stories told. It seemed as though 
a human voice in the room was relating them, and any 
child’s attention would have been held by the interesting 
narration. 

Is the “talking-machine” in the home and the cine- 
matograph in the hall to take the place of the ordinary 
Sunday-school as teacher and narrator of Biblical history? 
The question cannot lightly be put aside. A child that 
has had the advantage of listening to and learning Old 
Testament stories by means of such a “talking-machine” 
may know them better and more correctly than the 
immature young woman who is set to teach that child 
in the primary department of the Sunday-school, and that 
same child or its parent may be deeply touched and stirred 
by scenes from the life of Christ, made real by moving - 


Silent — 
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picture and supplementary oratorio music, when the 
preacher’s sermon on the same subject may largely fail of 
effect. 

Gen. Booth was not afraid to use modern methods. 
They were ridiculed by many; nevertheless, if we are to 
judge by results, Gen. Booth accomplished what would 
have been impossible by ordinary church methods. His 
work has been sealed by the highest approbation, and 
titled and untitled, rich and poor, have joined in calling 
him “The Great Religious Force of our Times.” 

_. The season has now arrived for conferences and minis- 
terial meetings. We commend this question of modern 

methods in the church to the attention of the programme 

makers. T. V. N. 


Noon at Paestum. 


Lord of the Sea, we sun-filled creatures raise 
Our hands among the clamorous weed,—we, too. 
Lord of the sun, and of the upper blue, 
Of all To-morrow and all Yesterdays, 
Here where the thousand broken names and ways 
Of Worship are but shards we wandered through, 
There is no gift to offer or undo, 
There is no prayer left in us, only praise. 


Only to glory in this glory here, 
Through the dead smoke of myriad sacrifice,— 
To look through these blue spaces, blind and clear, 
Even as the seaward gaze of Homer’s eyes; 
And from uplifted heart and cup to pour 
Wine to the Unknown God. We ask no more. 
—Josephine Preston Peabody. 


The Religious World. 


For twenty years the Evangelical Social Congress in 
_ Germany has had a powerful influence in directing the 
attention of the churches to problems of social reform. 
It was founded and has been conducted with neutrality 
on all theological questions, but the more rigidly ortho- 
dox element, being unwilling to co-operate with theolog- 
ical liberals, withdrew and formed a separate organiza- 
tion. ‘This secession left the leadership to the men whose 
names are famous for advanced theological views. Adolf 
Harnack has been a dominating figure in the sessions of 
this congress. 

‘The last meeting of the congress was at Essen, May 
28-30, over 1,700 being in attendance. The Chronik der 
Christlichen Welt, July 4 and 11, contains an account of 
the proceedings. Harnack, retiring from the presidency, 
emphasized the unity they had in the life-quickening 
influences of the personality of Jesus. Before that 
personality all distinctions of orthodox and liberal van- 
ished. ‘I myself in my theological work have never used 
those clothes hooks.’’ He found the urgent questions 
of the immediate future to be the housing problem, work 
in the homes, care for the young, and the strengthening 
of the sense of personal peovemelbilitys in an age of paternal 
control by the State. 

The succeeding president, Prof. Baumgarten, inter- 
preted the spirit of the organization from its past activ- 
ities. They desired to discover and remove the sources 
of temptation for their fellow-men. For this they needed 
the help of economists, from whom they learned to desist 
_ from cheap indignation and to feel the tragic complica- 
tions which drove so many worthy men into the camp of 
negation. They wished to judge not others, but them- 
selves, and to bring home to the prosperous and culti- 
vated the guilt of all for the sins of individuals. Without 
entering into theological disputes, they would test their 
action .by the image of the great Samaritan, who imposed 
the question, Who is thy neighbor? 

The opening session was given to a discussion of indi- 
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vidualism and State socialism. Prof. Wiese held that the 
removal of economic individualism already achieved in 
Germany had involved the loss of valuable individual 
initiative in other fields of life. ‘The evil was not in state 
socialism as such, but in the bureaucratic administra- 
tion of it. Intelligent workingmen were now protesting 
against the checks to freedom more than against evil 
social conditions. Prof. Rade of Marburg supplemented 
this criticism from the view of ethics. The danger of 
State socialism was that by adapting its measures to 
weak and dependent men, it created a premium for weak 
wills. ‘These criticisms were answered by Adolf Wagner, 
who advocated a still greater development of State 
socialism, in particular the nationalization of certain 
industries. 

The remaining sessions were devoted to a discussion 
of the relation of Christianity and culture by Friedrich 
Naumann, the foremost orator of Germany, and to a con- 
sideration of the housing problem in cities. Of this last 
debate we shall give an account at a later date. 


ONE obvious cause of the weakening of church institu- 
tions is the shift of population. This cause operates in 
a special manner in large cities like Berlin or Paris, where 
multitudes who were church-goers in provincial homes 
swarm into new districts of the metropolis, and, finding 
no church easily accessible, lose connection with church 
life altogether. There, too, old parishes become inade- 
quate for the new density of the neighboring population. 
For one instance, the parish of Notre Dame de Cli- 
gnancourt in Paris must now minister to 121,000 souls. 
This means that each of its priests must seek to serve 
15,000 persons. In America such conditions are rare. 
The Catholic Church has had its freedom and has mapped 
out its parishes with foresight and sagacity. New York 
City shows an average of only 1,500 Catholics to each 
priest. It is an instructive fact that the separation of 
Church and State in France has enabled the diocese of 
Paris to begin a new era of church extension. Even 
though financially weakened and dependent on volun- 
tary support, the diocese has entered on a creative de- 
velopment without parallel in its previous history. 
Georges Goyan, in describing this evangelization of Paris 
(‘‘Catholicisme Social,” 5° Série), cites as a typical case 
the work begun by a devout woman, Mile. Archer, who 
rented a shed in a squalid suburb in order to teach the 
boys of the streets to read. After a time an altar was 
introduced, and mass was said. The shed became a 
chapel and finally a new parish church with half a dozen 
priests. But the interesting thing is that these priests 
conduct an institutional church and make it a centre of 
civilization for a previously neglected artisan population. 
They have clubs for young and old. Boys are taught 
the rudiments of trades, and girls are trained in domestic 
science and dressmaking. One useful service of brotherly 
love is the work of a legal aid committee. 

A new sign of efficiency is the mid-day services of many 
parishes for particular trades. For example, the girls 
employed in dressmaking are invited from time to time 
to short sermons at mid-day on five successive days, the 
closing sermon being given by the archbishop. The dio- 
cesan report for 1910 showed that, as a consequence of 
this enterprise, more than 5,000 girls had met their 
religious obligations, many of them for the first time. 
Another result was that three parishes had established 
special restaurants, where working-girls could lunch in 
safe and pleasant conditions. 

It is the earnest desire of Cardinal Amette that each 
parish should have a committee of laymen to promote 
the social service of the Church. There are at present 
go such social service commjttees, as we should call 
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them; and they meet annually in a general diocesan 
reunion to receive the counsel of the archbishop. ‘There 
is also a higher diocesan committee which formulates 
plans and annually visits a session of the parish com- 
mittee. These committees labor for Sunday rest, for 
the suppression of night work, for the opening craft 
schools and recreation grounds, and for the advertise- 
ment in hotels of church services. 


A FReENcH politician predicted that the separation 
of Church and State would mean the extinction of 
the churches by reason of the withdrawal of the State’s 
financial aid. No such result is in prospect, and the 
reports for the Protestant churches show financial im- 
provement under the system of voluntary support. In 
1911 the Protestants of France expended for their churches 
$132,000 more than was expended in the last year of 
dependence on public treasuries, besides the added cost 
of $16,000 for the support of the School of Theology in 
Paris. All this has been accomplished without any loss 
to the enterprises of philanthropy and missions which 
had always depended on voluntary contributions. The 
increased annual expense, it may be noted, means that 
the churches have raised the salaries of their pastors. 


THE growing activity of English Christianity in study 
and effort for the solution of social problems may be 
measured by the enumeration of the following organi- 
zations :-— 

1. The Christian Social Union of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

2. The Congregational Union. 

3. The Friends Social Union. 

4. The National Conference Union for Social Service 
(Unitarian). 

5. The Presbyterian Social Service Union. 

6. The Primitive Methodist Union for Social Service. 

7. The United Methodist Church Social Service Union. 

8. The Wesleyan Methodist Union for Social Service. 

9. The Catholic Social Guild. 

10. The Social Service Section of the Baptist Union. 

11. The Student Christian Movement. 

The most striking recent manifestation of this enthusi- 
asm was the common meeting of all these organizations in 
June last at Swanwick in Derbyshire. An opulent man- 
ufacturer entertained two hundred delegates, with numer- 
ous foreign guests, for a week on his great estate. Cath- 
olics and Anglicans felt constrained to have their devo- 
tional meetings apart from the others, but at the close, 
after the farewell words of Rev. Philip Wicksteed, all 
joined at his request in silent prayer. This remarkable 
meeting seems to evidence a new era in the life of English 
Christianity. 


THOSE who have visited the churches in Geneva may 
easily have brought away the belief that religion is at a 
low ebb in the city of Calvin. It is probable that the 
belief needs correction. Doubtless the visitor himself 
has been depressed by the appearance of the church, 
and can imagine that only the most zealous vanquish a 
temptation to be absent. These old parish churches 
were designed for Catholic ritual, and not for the Protes- 
tant sermon. As a matter of fact, it is difficult to hear the 
sermon in some of them. ‘The Reformation ripped out 
everything of beauty from the interior, and there is no 
pleasure in sitting on the rude benches in these barnlike 
interiors. Something can be — in explanation of the 
unsatisfactory attendance. 

The traveller, however, aouta correct his impressions 
by fuller knowledge. Since the people do not all come 
to church, the church comes to the people. One discovers 
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that there are a good many places of secular aspect where 
religious meetings are held, and that there is an i 
tion to conduct this work of popular evangelization. tt: 4 
would be interesting to obtain a report of this work. In 
every one of our cities it is possible to hold services in 
vacant shops or ordinary houses and to reach people who 
are repelled by the luxury and fashion of the ordinary 
church. 

One evidence of religious interest in Geneva is the 
crowded service held in Victoria Hall. This splendid hall, 
erected by the benefaction of a Genevan family, has a 
beautiful and ornate interior, with a seating capacity of 
about two thousand five hundred. It is built in the form 
of an ellipse, and the speaker, whose desk is at one of 
the foci, can be heard everywhere without effort on his 
part. A large number indeed sit behind him and appar- 
ently hear equally well with the others. For some years 
preaching services have been held in Victoria Hall by 
the Rev. Frank Thomas, This does not make a new 
parish. The attendants resort to their own parish 
churches for the sacraments. It is simply a supplemen- 
tary religious provision. ‘The service is a simple Protes- 
tant service without elaborate music, but one must go 
early to get a seat. Dr. Thomas is an eloquent preacher, 
although there is nothing of oratorical passion and cer- 
tainly nothing sensational in his address. He is a man 
of ripe culture and philosophic insight, who deals with 
the questions of the thoughful,—the Bible in the light of 
criticism, the relation of faith and reason, the idealism 
of Tolstoy, evolution, and religion, the socialist propa- 
ganda. In theology he would be classed with “liberal 
orthodoxy,” but there is nothing veiled or vague about his 
views. His conservatisms and his radicalisms are ex- 
pressed with refreshing frankness. Travellers to Geneva 
should make an effort to hear him, and those who cannot 
travel will find interest in the long list of his published 
discourses. In view of the large audiences that throng to 
him these discourses afford an excellent indication of the 
themes that men and women like to have expounded. 


William Law. 


BY REV. BROMIDE SMITH, D.D. 


William Law was one of the choice spirits of the world. 
To be an admirer and a lover of William Law is to belong — 
to one of the most select secret societies in the land. 
Some people remember him because in his heart burned a 
glow of fine devotional fervor, such as has been kindled — 
in the hearts of few of the saints of God. ‘The very title 
of one of his books gives us a glimpse of the man’s soul, 
“The Spirit of Prayer; or, The Soul rising out of the Van- 
ity of Time into the Riches of Eternity.” His devotion 
was so sincere that the great historian Gibbon, in whose 
house he lived for some time, could not help praising his 
devoted life. Although Gibbon was a typical ex: 
of a worldly thinker, ‘‘with placid contempt for all the 
higher spiritual influence,”’ yet he gave this golden opinion 
of William Law, “In our family he left the reputation 
of a worthy and pious man, who believed all that he 
professed and practised all that he enjoyed.” His — 
devotion did not exist wholly in his feelings, it over- — 
flowed in kindness upon all his friends and his neigh- 
bors. Every morning he distributed the milk of four 
cows to his poor neighbors. 
that he could never see a bird in a cage without seeking 
at all costs to set it free. People came to love him so 
much that they sought out ways to pay him back for 
his practical devotion, in his own coin. One day, when 
standing at the door of his publishers, a pea ps in 
attire like a man-servant, came up to him, and, after 
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inquiring if he were Rev. Mr. Law, handed him a letter, 
which, upon being opened, was found to contain a bank- 
note for £1,000, but without name or address of donor. 

Some people remember William Law because he was 
a prince of controversialists, and wrote against the 
sceptics and .infidels of his day with inexorable logic, 
till they had no ground left to stand upon, for Law had 
argued it all away. But Law himself did not like this 
part of his work best. In the opening of one of his con- 
troversial pamphlets, he says, ‘‘Might I follow the bent 
of my own mind, my pen, such as it is, should be wholly 
employed in setting forth the infinite love of God to man- 
kind in Christ Jesus, and in endeavoring to draw all 
men to the belief of it. But now it is so difficult to enter 
into controversy without being, or at least seeming in 
some degree, unkind to the person that one opposes, 
that it is with great reluctance that I have entered upon 
my present undertaking.”’ And he did the work he loved 
best. He did it by the peculiarly rare gift God had 
given him of observing human life and understanding 
human nature. So most people who know him at all 
remember William Law because he was one of the shrewd- 
est and keenest spectators of human life who ever lived. 

The character sketches included in William Law’s 
“Serious Call’’ (1729) are among the choicest and rarest 
flowers of English literature. They are an exotic growth 
in the eighteenth century. Their grace and charm make 
them seem like miniature portraits taken from Addison’s 
Spectator, but they are keener and deeper in their in- 
sight into human nature. There is a flash of the cold 
lightning of Swift’s sarcastic spirit in them all, for they 
mercilessly expose the universal foibles of humanity; 
yet the cynical spirit is altogether absent, and it is love 
rather than misanthropy that inspires them all. In 
the manner of Pope they exhibit with exquisite art the 
logical inconsistency of the ordinary ideals of conduct, 
but they touch the heart, as well as the head, by the sin- 
cerity and earnestness of their appeal. 

Altogether it is a surprise to meet William Law in the 
eighteenth century. His own contemporaries felt that 
he had come by some mistake into the world, the at- 
mosphere of which is preserved for us by Fielding and 
Smollett and Hogarth. “But for Mr. Law and the 
Christian religion and such things, they are mightily 
out of fashion at present,’ wrote Byron to his Phcebe 
in 1729. 

William Law had no idea of writing good literature. 
He was terribly in earnest and wrote to convince men 
of the fact that they lived but in ‘‘the remains of a drowned 
world,” and existed but in the ‘‘dregs of time.’ ‘The 
dominating thought of much of his teaching was that 
“no condition of this life is for enjoyment, but for trial,”’ 
“that the vigor of our blood, the gayety of our spirits, 
and the enjoyment of sensible pleasures, though the 
allowed signs of living men, are often undeniable proofs 
of dead Christians.” 

But the scholar, the student of human life, must 
betray himself, and the irony of history has brought it 
about that the literary genius of William Law has received 
its noblest praise from those who believe the least in 
the truth of his religious teaching. Gibbon the his- 
torian and Leslie Stephen the critic, neither of them care 
for Law’s religious attitude; but both are united in prais- 
ing his rare genius as a keen observer of human life and 
a writer of immortal literature. Few men have been so 
sincerely praised by those who differed from them so 
fundamentally in their philosophy of life. The views 
of the first Lord Littleton, upon making his acquaintance 
with Law’s ‘‘Serious Call,” have been reproduced in the 
minds of many since who have happened to discover 

Law by chance. ‘‘I was not a little astonished to find,” 
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he says, “that one of the finest books ever written had 
been penned by a crack-brained enthusiast.” And 
yet it must be said that in spite of certain harsh and 
antiquated appearances the religious message of Law 
is as great a wonder to those who have ears to hear as 
his literary style is a marvel to all lovers of fine art. 

Surely few men have received the appreciation of 
such choice spirits. Dr. Johnson came to Law, “‘ex- 
pecting to find it a dull book (as such books generally 
are).”” But he says he found Law “quite an overmatch 
for him,” and that the reading of his book was the first 
occasion of his “thinking in earnest.’’ Gibbon says, 
“His satire is sharp; but it is drawn from the knowledge 
of human life, and many of his portraits are not unworthy 
of the pen of La Bruyére.’”’ John Wesley, the founder 
of Methodism, speaks of the ‘“‘Serious Call’’ as ‘‘a treatise 
which will hardly be excelled, if it be equalled, in the 
English tongue for beauty of expression or for justness 
and depth of thought.” 

Augustine Birrell says that in certain moods even the 
great “Decline and Fall” of Gibbon “seems but a poor 
and barren thing by the side of a book, which, like the 
‘Serious Call,’ has proved its power to pierce the heart 
and tame the will.’’ One of its reviewers said about the 
same book, ““You may read the book and ‘think first 
that it is amusing, then that it is clever, then that it is 
penetrating in its sagacity, then that it is an excellent 
description of such and such an aspect of worldliness; 
but at last, without a moment’s warning, the book finds 
you yourself, and your attention is riveted by a piercing 
sentence which strikes home into your very soul, and 
lodges in your mind, so that you cannot forget it or escape 
from it.’ His peculiar form of satire is seen in such 
a little sketch of a Christian minister as this from his 
“Christian Perfection”: ‘Eusebius would read prayers 
twice ever day in his parish, he would often be with the 
poor and sick, and spend much time in charitable visits: 
he would be wholly taken up in the cure of souls, but 
that he is busy in studying the old grammarians, and 
would fain reconcile some, differences amongst them 
before he dies.”’ 

The satire here, as everywhere with Law, lies somehow 
not so much in the twisting or exaggeration of reality, 
as in a clear logical statement of the actual facts about 
a man’s life, almost in the form in which we can imagine 
him explaining it himself to some close friend. But 
through this explanation there always shines Law’s own 
point of view, that a man is essentially ridiculous who 
is not making the most of his life, and who is doing any- 
thing except his plain duty and his best work. 

Generalizing the remark which Walckenaer made of 
La Bruyére, we may say of William Law: “He has made 
mirrors on which, by some magic property, men and 
women of all generations see the very lineaments of their 
own souls truthfully reflected. These portraits give 
the reader little idea of the other sides to the genius of 
William Law, his devotional fire and his mystical exalta- 
tion and insight; but they do give every lover of English 
literature and of human life a thrill of delight in meeting 
one of the master writers and master souls of our race. 
Like all true satirists of human life, he is intensely mod- 
ern, his words always appear to have been written yes- 
terday to suit the very conditions of to-day. ‘Take, 
for instance, this description of the modern business 
man :— 

“Calidus has traded above thirty years in the greatest 
city of the kingdom: he has been so many years con- 
stantly increasing his trade and his fortune. Every 
hour of his day is with him an hour of business; and, 
though he eats and drinks very heartily, yet every 
meal seems to be in a hurry, and he would say grace if 
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he had time. He does business all the time he is rising, 
and has settled several matters before he can get to his 
compting room. His prayers are a short ejaculation or 
two, which he never misses in stormy or tempestuous 
weather, because he has always something or other at 
sea. Calidus will tell you, with great pleasure, that he 
has been in this hurry for so many years, and that it must 
have killed him long ago, but that it has been a rule with 
him to get out of the town every Saturday, and make 
the Sunday a day of quiet and good refreshment in the 
country. 

“He is now sorich that he would leave off his business, 
and amuse his old age with building a fine house in the 
country, but that he is afraid he should grow melancholy, 
if he was to quit his business. He will tell you, with 
great gravity, that it is a dangerous thing for a man that 
has been used to get money, ever to leave it off. If 
thoughts of religion happen at any time to steal into his 
head, Calidus contents himself with thinking that he 
never was a friend to heretics and infidels, that he has 
always been civil to the minister of his parish, and very 
often given something to the charity schools. 

“Now this way of life is at such a distance from all the 
doctrines and discipline of Christianity that no one can 
live in it through ignorance or frailty. Calidus can no 
more imagine that he is born again of the Spirit, that he 
is in Christ a new creature, that he lives here as a stranger 
and pilgrim, setting his affections on things above, and 
laying up treasures in heaven,—he can no more imagine 
this than he can think that he has been all his life an 
Apostle, working miracles and preaching the gospel.” 

No more accurate description than this could be written 
to-day of the modern worldly business man. 

The same keen satire fills his work. If any one asks 
Flavia, the woman of the world, to do something in 
charity, “she will toss him half a crown,” “if she likes 
the person who makes the proposal, or happens to be in 
a right temper,’’ and she will tell him, “If he knew what 
a long milliner’s bill she had just received, he would think 
it a great deal for her to give.” Three months afterwards 
she hears a sermon upon giving, approves of it all, but 
applies none of it to herself, ‘because she remembers 
that she gave a crown some time ago, when she could so 
ill spare it.” 

Law ends his description of this worldly woman in 
this quaintly humorous manner, “I shall not take it 
upon me to say that it is impossible for Flavia to be 
saved; but this much must be said, that she has no 
grounds from Scripture to think she is in the way of sal- 
vation.” 

We come then to a clear case for psychotherapy in 
the case of Coelia, who has ‘‘no business on hand but to 
receive the income of a plentiful fortune,’’ yet who is 
“always telling you that her patience is quite worn out, 
and there is no standing the behavior of people.” 
is always too full of some trouble of her own to attend 
to the troubles of other people, and she meets with such 
vexations that she sends for the doctor and tells him 
“in great anger at Providence, that she never was well 
since she was born, and that she envies every beggar 
that she sees in health.’ Law’s diagnosis of this case 
is entirely up to date and in accord with our modern 
notions of the connection between religion and medicine. 
He says, ‘‘This is the disquiet of Coelia’s life, who has 
nothing to torment her but her own spirit.’’ And he 
adds the remedy for her trouble, ‘All the miseries, vexa- 
tions, and complaints that are in the world, are all owing 
to the want of religion.” 

Feliciana, the society girl, lives her whole life in the 
repetition of those things “which could never have pleased 
once but through a littleness of mind and want of 
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thought.”” Every year the same round has to be made 
of visits, ten visits in a day, “‘and be ten times a day 
trying to talk artfully, easily, and politely about nothing.” 
Succus, the epicure, orders all the rest of his time with 
reference to his meals and repose. ‘All the hours that 
are not devoted either to repose or nourishment are 
looked upon by Succus as waste or spare time.” 

Cognatus, the worldly clergyman, ‘cannot serve both 
his livings, so he makes it a matter of conscience “to 
keep a sober curate upon one of them, whom he hires to 
take care of all the souls in the parish, at as cheap a rate 
as a sober man can be procured.”’ ‘‘He is very notable 
at making a bargain, and the farmers listen to him with 
great attention, when he talks: of the’ properest time of 
selling corn.” 

Matilda is a religious mother, but, if the truth be told, 
is even more interested in fashion than in religion. “‘Her 
daughters are afraid to meet her if they have missed 
church, but they are more afraid to meet her if they are 
not laced as straight as they can possible be.” 

Susurrus is very pious, and “had such a tender, com- 
passionate manner of relating things the most prejudicial 
to his neighbor, that he even seemed, both to himself 
and others, to be exercising a Christian charity, at the 
same time that he was indulging a whispering, evil- 
speaking temper.” 

Such is the keen satire of this good man. Does it 
not strike home to the heart of our life to-day as it did 
in the century before last? 

William Law can praise as beautifully as he can criti- 
cise sharply: witness this sentence descriptive of Miranda, 
a woman greatly beloved, “‘to relate her charity would 
be to relate the history of every day for twenty years,” 
or this tribute to Ouranius,*the true pastor, “he thinks 
there is no better conversation in the world than to 
be talking with Poor and mean people about the king- 
dom of Heaven.” 


The Will to Possess. 


BY) AccTiaN: 


One of the subtlest, and, in some respects, one of the 
most dangerous, forms of selfishness often masquerades 
as devotion to another. The love which professes its 
own willingness to give all, and on that ground demands 
an equal return, often seeks in reality nothing less than the © 
utter subjugation of another’s will, and may thus easily 
bring about its own undoing. ‘The love which will endure 
no separation from the beloved object, which construes 
every other interest as a disloyalty, which can brook no 
disagreement i in opinion, is weakening, not sien 
and is not improved by being labelled devotion. E 
human soul must have leave to be itself, and no love whic 
denies that right is anything more than the passion for 
possession. 

One of the hardest lessons that some parents have to 
learn is the judicious letting alone of their own children. 
Their desire to decide every trifling question that pre- 
sents itself, even for the child who has long since gradu- 
ated from the nursery, may often be a timid love, that 
merely seeks to guard against every possible mistake and 
consequent hurt. Often, however, it is the failure to 
recognize that the child has become an individual being, 
thinking his own thoughts, impelled by desires that the — 
parent may or may not understand, beginning to live his 
own life, and forced by nature itself to accept his own re- 
sponsibilities. If the parents have made the most of 
the childhood years, when the little life was given over to” 
their guardianship, and the awakening mind was eager 
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to follow in the directions opened to it, and the impres- 
sionable heart was sensitive to each look and tone, then 
oftentimes the best thing is a wise disregard of the rest- 
lessness and impatience that are only indications of de- 
velopment and readjustment. We often need to learn 
to trust our children more and to guard ourselves from 
showing the anxiety that we inevitably feel at each new 
crisis in a child’s life. Let not the passion of possessions 
blind our eyes to the inalienable rights of every individ- 
ual soul,—the right to think its thoughts naturally, to 
look forward to its own future, and to formulate certain 
of its own decisions. 

A boy just entering manhood often does not under- 
stand his own attitude toward himself and the world. 
He could not express in words even to himself the feelings 
that bid him stand on his own feet, and seem somehow 
to conflict with the old dependence on the will of others. 
Old habits of obedience are strong; but the time comes 
when something more must be added to them, and when 
the impulse to action must be not mainly from the out- 
side, as heretofore, but from within. ‘The old love for 
home is not weakened; but the old relations change in- 
sensibly, and must grow into something deeper and more 
steadfast. Now it is not always easy for parents to rec- 
ognize the child’s side of all this and to adjust themselves 
willingly to a certain change of relation,—in short, to give 
up the old feeling of possession for the co-operation and 
mutual freedom of friends. 

Some parents, it is true, seem to have prepared for this 
time even from the birth of their children, keeping ever 
in mind the ideal of free, independent, earnest manhood 
or womanhood, trained to loving service for love’s sake. 
These have led their children to depend always more and 

more upon their own sense of right, trusting them to 
_. make their own decisions whenever possible, guiding rather 
than commanding, influencing rather than ruling, always 
loving much even in times of uncertainty and mistakes; 
but there are also many parents who seem to know no 
difference between absolute lawlessness and lack of con- 
trol on the one hand and the continual exercise of au- 
thority on, the other, and who often confound their own 
wills with intrinsic principle. 

It is in this passion for possession that the tragedy of a 
broken friendship or an unhappy marriage often lies; 
and this is most pitiful, because here it comes just where 
love seems to be most intense and true. Still, that love 
which seeks to be all-sufficient for happiness and will 

_ willingly admit no other interests in life must necessarily 
fail. Somebody has said that friendships are not glass 
threads or frostwork, but the solidest things we know. 
If that is true, it is when they are built on a mutual trust 
that can allow of wider and ever wider circles of interest 
without fearing overthrow. If they are anything less, 
even then permanence in a friend’s heart can never be 
gained by seeking to limit his freedom and dominate his 
thoughts. 

The desire to possess, to make our own, whatever we 
really love, is natural enough. It is an impulse that 
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has helped us all the way through life, and given us much’ 


of what is worth having; but there are many ways in 
which we lose the thing we most desire if we seek to hold 


_ it too strenuously or too exclusively for our own. Life is, 
forever changing, and we can gain a new good only by. 


exchanging for it something that we still hold precious 
and dear. 
riage must give up her beautiful girlhood. The mother 
who takes her baby into her arms takes with it the care 
and responsibility, never to be put aside again. Even 


then she cannot keep her little one, but must see it grow 


| into a separate life, with separate sorrows, that she can. 
( nalts bear nor take away. ‘The passion for possession 
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must gradually grow into a feeling selfless and more 
divine even than the dear delight of ownership. In this . 
we may acquiesce and rejoice in the spiritual laws which 
will assert themselves, whether we will or not, or we 
may rebel, and make life harder for ourselves and for 
others. 


The Last Hours. 


BY MURIEL LEIGH. 


Though dark the day, dispersed at evenfall 
May be the clouds of woe; 

The hour or two before I hear my call 
With peace may overflow. 


An Old-time Queen. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


The last reigning monarch of the Sandwich Islands, 
Queen -Liliuokalani, celebrated her birthday last month. 
She is far beyond the threescore years and ten supposed 
to be the term of the ordinary mortal, perhaps kept alive 
by the magic climate which fosters life in so many direc- 
tions. The celebration took the form of a public recep- 
tion in the handsome house which serves as her royal 
residence. It stands in a garden brimming over with 
beautiful flowering trees, shrubs, and vines, over which 
stand sentinel some of the magnificent royal palms which 
give such significance to the scenery of the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Beneath the spreading arms of trees laden with scarlet 
and golden flowers, trees so beautiful that every traveller 
from lands of frost and snow must crack the tenth com- 
mandment every time he raises his eyes to their glory, 
the Hawaiian band discoursed sweet music, including the 
pleasantly weird native airs, some of which, long years 
ago, were composed by the queen herself. 

Within, countless roses, fairly smothered with the 
daintiest maiden-hair ferns, were the prevailing flower, 
though there were so many others of innumerable kinds 
that it seemed as if it were simply a floral bower, the 
central figure of which was the dark-skinned, handsome 
woman, whose erect figure, draped in satins and laces, 
sat upon a throne-like chair before which we all passed 
in single file, bowing respectfully, to which she responded 
with gentleness and dignity. Above her head were 
the famous old feather-clad symbols of royalty, brought 
out from their hidden recesses only on such gala occasions. 
To the unregenerate they seemed like glorified feather 
dusters, held by the motionless bronze arms of her de- 
voted attendants. As the throng passed before this last 
representative of a fallen monarchy, not only native 
Hawaiians in their odd dress and countless necklaces of 
flowers, but people of other races as well, men and women 
of position and dignity, like the governor of the Territory 
of Hawaii and his wife, the members of the territorial 
government, lawyers, bankers, men of business, it was 
easy to see that the people are trying to make the declin- 
ing years of the ex-Queen as agreeable as may be, if 
respectful attention can secure it. Apparently such 
cordial treatment has had its effect in soothing her bitter- 
ness and leading her to submit more gracefully to the 
inevitable. f 

A prominent gentleman said to me, as he pointed his 
thumb over his shoulder in the direction of the room 
where the queen was enthroned, “It is rather hard to 
believe that that old lady once wanted to behead me!”’ 
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“Literally or metaphorically?” I asked in my igno- 
rance. 

“Oh, literally, I assure you! When President Cleve- 
land was in favor of restoring her rights and privileges, 
she demanded, as one absolute concession, that she should 
behead at least five or six of the men who had robbed 
her of her royal prerogatives in establishing a new govern- 
ment in the Hawaiian Islands. This was too much for 
President Cleveland, who could hardly consider with 
equanimity the beheading of President Dole and his fel- 
low-leaders in reform.”’ 

A part of the celebration was the recitation of an ode 
by an old Hawaiian woman, who stood facing the queen, as 
with solemn fervor she poured forth a torrent of lines 
like a seeress of old. I wonder what they were all about! 
Some one said it was a recitation of the famous deeds 
of her ancestors and her own brave struggles for life and 
freedom; but it was all “Greek’’ to me, for, though the 
territory of Hawaii is United States soil, there is so little 
“American” spoken that it comes like a pleasant and 
unfamiliar sound when it strikes the ear. Any one of ten 
other languages is much more likely to greet one, outside 
the shops and channels of trade. It is a land where 
one learns the language of hands and eyes, which so often 
help out the tongue and ear. But one may say of these 
people, so far as I heard in my brief visit, ‘‘Behold how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity.” Not that there are no “scraps” among them, 
—for they are quite human, all of them, especially the 
whites,—but the mild climate lulls to peace, and over the 
islands is spread the wise and beneficent power of a 
government friendly to all. Schools and civilization 
beckon them up and on, and the present is filled with 
hope for a better future. But the sad-eyed queen sees 
little of it.’ She knows that she will be the last of royalty 
on that group of Emerald Isles. 


Religious Education. 


Preaching is educational, and the better the preaching 
the more it is educational. All the activities of the 
church are educational, so that a good test of the value 
of any activity is its educational quality. But the 
definite study of educational values and of the whole 
subject of moral and religious development is so im- 
portant that it may well receive separate consideration. 
Moreover, the educational leadership of the church, if 
properly carried out, makes so large a demand upon the 
minister that it will undoubtedly come to pass, as is al- 
ready the case in many of the stronger churches, that this 
will be a specialized form of ministerial service. And 
this is particularly to be desired because it will open the 
ranks of the ministry to many men of first-rate ability, 
who yet have not the preaching gift. It is unfortunately 
true that strong men have often turned aside from the 
ministry to the teaching profession because they did not 
find themselves at home in the pulpit. Yet gifts and 
abilities of educational leadership are a great desider- 
atum in the modern church. Further, it is very much to 
be hoped that the masculine prejudice of the church will 
sufficiently give way to open this great field of the Chris- 
tian ministry to women. When the second city of our 
nation, after searching the republic for a superintendent 
of the public schools, found that a woman of its own 
citizenship was the one altogether to be desired, it is 
time that the church should consider whether its edu- 
cational work may not be wisely committed in many 
cases to able and trained women who have a hereditary 
aptitude for the task. Perhaps it would not be well to 
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press this matter lest the spectre of the feminization of 
religious education be called forth. 

Historically, practical theology has always been charged 
with the subject of religious education, but it has for the 
most part been comprised under the title of catechetics 
which sufficiently indicates its scope. In the churches 
laying great stress upon confirmation the seminaries have 
given emphasis to the importance of drilling children in 
catechisms and leading them to an understanding of the 
duties of the religious life. In the seminaries of other 
churches there has been some discussion of the relation 
of the pastor to the Sunday-school. But in none of the 
churches until very recent years has there been any 
proper conception of the full duty of the church toward 
its children and young people. The educational work of 
the church has been largely confined to the Sunday- 
school, and that school has held a very indefinite relation 
to the church itself. Moreover, it has generally been 
conceived of rather as an evangelistic than as an educa- 
tional institution. The minister felt himself so little 
related to it that in many cases he was too busy even to 
know what it was doing, and in many other cases it was 
deemed an impertinence for him to take too lively an 
interest in its work. 

Very considerable progress has now been made toward 
the understanding of the task of religious education, and 
it may be said to have grown out of the general accep- 
tance of the following modern ideas: (1) Whatever religion 
is (and it is not easy to define), it is not something by 
itself, but it is a certain quality of life, a certain spirit 
of living, a certain attitude toward the whole of life. 
(2) Religion is not an impartation from above, it is the 
result of social education. (3) Every reaction of the in- 
dividual to his physical and social environment is in- 
evitably educational, for better or for worse. (4) Con- 
sciously directed education is a personal process by which 
immature persons are assisted in reaching their largest 
self-realization in the society to which they belong. On 
the basis of the acceptance of these modern ideas it has 
been conceived that we should endeavor to develop a 
science of religious education and to train our students 
for the ministry in that discipline. 

It would be insincere not to state that at the present 
time a science of religious education scarcely exists. 
There are only a handful of men giving serious con- 
sideration to the matter in the whole country. The sub- 
ject shares with its older sister, sociology, the great diffi-- 
culty that experimentation is almost impossible, and that — 
results are very difficult to measure. Perhaps religious 
education must always be empirical. Given a youth of 
a certain religious development, it will never be possible 
to say exactly what he needs in order to advance to a 
certain further stage of religious development. If materia 
medica is empirical because the action of drugs on the 
living human organism is so difficult to estimate, how 
much more subtle the action of influences upon the 
human spirit! But materia medica is empiricism founded 
upon scientific knowledge. The medical practitioner 
knows his anatomy, his physiology, his chemistry, and he 
experiments with his drugs on the basis of the best knowl- 
edge. So the religious educator must know the process 
of the development of the psycho-physical organism, the 
development of the intellectual, moral, educational 
interests of childhood and of youth, the real nature of the 
material of study, and of the activities and plays which 
he employs. He must know the experience of com- 
petent workers who have been experimenting in this 
field, and must then intelligently do his best to assist the 
educational process, and note as carefully as he may the 
results that seem to be possible of measurement. It 
is in this sense that we are URES for efficiency in 
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religious education. It is in this sense that we may 
dare to speak of a science of religious education.— 
Theodore G. Soares, in American Journal of Theology. 


Levelling Up and Down. 


In God’s eyes the differences of social position, of in- 
tellect, of culture, of cleanliness, of dress, which different 
men exhibit, and all the other rarities and exceptions on 
which they so fantastically pin their pride, must be so 
small as practically quite to vanish; and all that should 
remain is the common fact that here we are, a countless 
multitude of vessels of life, each of us pent in to peculiar 
difficulties, with which we must severally struggle by 
using whatever of fortitude and goodness we can summon 
up. ‘The exercise of the courage, patience, and kindness 
must be the significant portion of the whole business; 
and the distinctions of position can only be a matter of 
diversifying the phenomenal surface upon which these 
underground virtues may manifest their effects. At this 
rate the deepest human life is everywhere, is eternal. 
And, if any human attributes exist only in particular in- 
dividuals, they must belong to the mere trapping and 
decoration of the surface show. 

Thus are men’s lives levelled up as well as levelled 
down,—levelled up in their common inner meaning, 
levelled down in their outer gloriousness and show. Yet 
always, we must confess, this levelling insight tends to be 
obscured again; and always the ancestral blindness re- 
turns and wraps us up, so that we end once more by think- 
ing that creation can be for no other purpose than to 
develop remarkable situations and conventional distinc- 
tions and merits. And then always some new leveller in 
the shape of a religious prophet has to arise—the Buddha, 
the Christ, or some Saint Francis, some Rousseau or 
Tolstoy—to redispel our blindness. Yet, little by little, 
there comes some stable gain; for the world does get 
more humane, and the religion of democracy tends 
towards permanent increase.—William James. 


The Redeeming Power. 


How shall society deal with these acts which tend 

to destroy its healthy growth? The answer is that it 
must assume the responsibility for the repayment of what 
has been wasted. It must realize that sin is costly, and 
involves increased effort and responsibility. Every 
transgression makes it so much the harder for those who 
are trying to do right. This is the vicarious element 
which is involved in the very nature of human society. 
We must bear one another’s burdens. He who selfishly 
repudiates his own burden is necessarily putting it on the 
shoulders of another. There is so much work to be done 
in the world. When I refuse to do my own share, I am 
making others do that much more. 
- The criminal is the man who wilfully repudiates his 
social obligations. He refuses to do his part, and tries 
to seize something which he is not willing to pay for. 
He will not work with others or for them, nor accept the 
responsibilities of his position. 

What shall we do with him? ‘The answer is that the 
first duty of society is self-protection. Because one 
man refuses to work for the true ideals of society, those 
ideals must not be allowed to fail. All the rest of us must 
redouble our exertions because of the failure of one of our 
number. The task must be done, the debt paid. In this 
increase of constructive effort is the true atonement for 
sin. It is the unselfish and redeeming power which, in 
such a world as ours, must ever be at work. 
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And then comes the other duty of society. The wilful 
obstructionist must be checked in his unsocial efforts. 
He must be prevented from making the work of good men 
and women more difficult. His way of life must be penal- 
ized. We punish him not because we think that his 
punishment is the repayment for his crime,—so much for 
so much. The punishment to him is but an incidental 
thing. We wish to prevent others from being led astray 
by the false glamour which otherwise might have sur- 
rounded him. Society cannot afford to allow crimes 
against itself to appear to be successful. And the reforma- 
tion of the criminal is an end which is involved in the 
notion of redemption. His offence must be paid for in 
moral effort. Other men have to work harder to make 
good the loss entailed by his deed. Why should he not 
consciously take part in this same redemptive work? 
The criminal who renounces his evil thoughts and evil 
ways at once becomes a most potent force for good. In 
his revulsion from his old sins he is helping to make 
recompense for what he has done. ‘The enemy of society 
is enlisted in the army of the common good. ‘To “restore 
such an one”’ is the greatest triumph of a just and humane 
law. 

The old text is beginning to glow for us with new 
meaning. Redemption is ceasing to mean vengeance, 
—the paying for sin in increase of misery. It is coming 
to mean restoration,—the paying in the coin of loving 
service and more intelligent understanding. We are 
coming to see that no life is redeemed except through 
long and patient effort. It must be made morally self- 
supporting: it must be restored to the glad sense of human 
fellowship. The torture chamber passes away, the doc- 
trines of penance and of retaliation lose their hold upon 
us. When we see the man overtaken in a fault, the only 
question comes to us,—how can such an end be restored? 
It may be that the means may be stern, but the end is 
that which wise love approves.—Samuel M.Crothers, D.D. 


Spiritual Life, 


The royal blood of humanity is in our veins, and a 
craving in our hearts to prove it. The ideal appeals to 
us, and we hear. Believe in what is best, believe that it 
is possible: believe in God and believe that this is holi- 
ness.—M. A. Simons. 


ws 


We must give the children leave to use our garden tools, 
though they spoil tool and plant in learning. So the 
Master may not scorn our awkwardness, as, with these 
bungling hands, we try to uproot the ill and plant with 
good life’s barren soil: the child is learning use.—E. R. 
Sil. 

& 

”Twas an unhappy division that has been made between 
faith and works. ‘Though in my intellect I may divide 
them, just as in the candle I know there is both light 
and heat, but yet put out the candle, and they are both 
gone: one remains not without the other. So ’tis be- 
twixt faith and works.—John Selden. 


rd 


It is a blessed thought that from our childhood God 
has been laying his fatherly hands on us, and always 
in benediction. When this feeling is awakened, the heart 
beats with a pulse of thankfulness. Every gift has its 
return of praise,...and all our whole life is thereby 
drawn under the light of his countenance and is filled 
with a gladness, serenity, and peace which only thankful 
hearts can know.—H. EF. Manning. 
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Literature, 
The Adventure of Life.* 


Dr. Grenfell gives this title to the pub- 
lished volume of lectures delivered by him 
in the William Belden Noble course at Har- 
vard in rorr. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the book consists of four lectures, the 
unity of purpose is everywhere apparent. 
It is an invitation to the Christian life and 
a statement as to what that life is. ‘The 
object of the Noble lectures, as I conceive 
it, is decidedly a practical one. It is that 
something may be said, and in such a way 
that it shall induce in the minds of the 
hearers a keener desire to stand for just those 
things which Christ did stand for. It is to 
beget a determination to reincarnate his 
life, in the conviction that so our brief 
tenure of human life may be most useful, 
most completely fulfil the purpose for which 
it was given, and so attain the whole achieve- 
ment of which it is capable.” 

The subjects of the lectures are “Life 
and Faith,’ ‘‘Christ and the Individual,” 
“‘Christ and Society,” ‘‘Christ and the 
Daily Life.’’ At the outset the lecturer 
promises a practical, experimental treat- 
ment of his theme, and it is this treatment 
which gives the pages their peculiar interest. 
If a man is thoroughly possessed by great 
aims and has the gift to show us humbly 
his experience, we cannot choose but be 
moved. A teacher gives little help who 
impresses us as standing, as it were, on a 
wide plain and saying: ‘‘I advise you to 
climb that distant peak. The prospect is 
said to be fine.’’ It is different when a 
man speaks from the summit and says: 
“Come up and breathe the nearer air of 
heaven with me. Follow the path I cut 
till you can make your own.” 

Dr. Grenfell’s cause loses nothing by the 
frankness with which he admits difficulties. 
Despite the claims of a theology that would 
stake all on belief, and a materialism that 
denies the foundations of belief, he main- 
tains the right of the individual to personal 
choice and direct access to the Holy Spirit, 
Without professing to comprehend all the 
divine mysteries, he counsels men to become 
Christians that they may reach a happiness 
and achievement possible in no other way. 
“Surely in the business world men take 
ventures without waiting for intellectual 
comprehension. When the venture is of 
such vast importance as accepting a guide 
for life’s action, when the Christian faith 
has been so unanimously approved by those 
who have really adopted it, when there is 
at least a possibility that not only our day 
of life here, but the life in eternity, will be 
benefited, why is it irrational to accept the 
mystery and stand on the ground of ‘Lord, 
I believe. Help thou mine unbelief.’”’ 

After advising the seeker after Christ to 
join whatever church best meets his needs, 
and to make loyalty to Christ the ruling 
motive of his life, the author shows some 
possibilities of Christian service in two 
professions, medicine and law. For both 
these professions he claims the right and duty 
to minister to the whole man. Since so 
large a proportion of bodily ills arise from 
disordered mental states, the physician must 
attack the cause in order to be efficient. 


ADVENTURE OF Lire. By Wilfred Thomason 


* THE 
Grenfell. Houghton Miffin Company. 
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“There can be no doubt of the physical 
value of a peaceful mind.” ‘‘We must 
ourselves be channels of the higher life, 
through which spiritual streams from the 
Power above us must come forth if we are 
to contribute our best service to our fellow- 
men.” ‘We must consciously reach up 
our trolley arm, that contact with the Power 
above may give us an impetus which we 
cannot have of ourselves.’’ On the other 
hand, he reminds the legal profession of the 
fact, ‘‘That disease leads to sin and crime 
is quite as true as that sin and crime lead to 
disease.’’ Emphasis is laid on the superiority 
of love over punishment as a means of 
reformation. ‘Taking his watchwords, loyalty 
to Christ expressed through loving, intelli- 
gent service, the need of constant communica- 
tion with the Divine Power, and courage 
to live one’s convictions, one can find them 
illuminative of any path in life. 

Adopting as his working definition of 
religion, ‘“‘that following of the Christ which 
is a daily endeavor to interpret his teachings 
by translating them into action, ... trying 
to do what he would do if he were in our 
circumst@nces,’’ the author maintains that 
for such religion there is an increasing need 
as civilization advances. He asserts that 
the work needed from church and individual 
is the same,—uprooting selfishness and sin 
within and without, fighting evil by the 
various reforms. Differing from those who 
would limit the sphere of the church to 
so-called spiritual work, he calls Christian 
pastors to strong, united effort in all direc- 
tions for the progress of mankind, believing 
that “‘all social service in its broadest sense 
is but a reasonable Christian activity.” 
He would have the church constructive, 
taking up gladly the various activities 
belonging to it, lest they fall into other 
hands, and the church, losing her oppor- 
tunities for usefulness, fall behind in the 
onward march of the race. 

Dr. Grenfell believes that all noble work 
has always been done through Christ’s 
spirit, even if not professedly so, and cites 
many examples from the disciples to modern 
times, to support this idea, including those 
who lived faithfully according to the light 
they had, though we may now believe there 
is a better way. Many such instances of 
breadth of view occur, and it is evident that 
the author judges by essential realities 
rather than by labels. He regrets that the 
settlement workers who spend their lives 
in devoted service are in some quarters 
not recognized as Christian workers, and 
looks forward to a day of unity for the 
Church, when men shall care more for the 
great principles of faith than for the petty 
differences which now sunder them. ‘The 
separation of secular and sacred is denounced 
in strong terms, and all who make the world 
better and happier in whatever way are 
ranked as followers of Christ. 

The familiar style of utterance gives an 
intimate sense of personality. It is as if a 
friend were speaking in simple language on 
the most momentous subject’ that can con- 
cern us. This habit of direct, incisive ex- 
pression leads the author into many a strik- 
ing epigram, keen as a knife, though now and 
again softened by a eefial humor, ‘The 
only really heathen and heretics are the 
purely selfish.” ‘‘What we have is never 
so important as what we do with what we 
have.” ‘It is not that men cannot accept 
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the Christ, nearly so much as that they will 
not.” “We are too apt to grudge other 
people their halos, and too fond of trying 
to preen our own.” “Art is no art at all 
if it isn’t sacred, if it doesn’t comfort and 
uplift,” and so on, until to quote becomes 
a besetting temptation. 

The average reader should find this an 
encouraging book for various reasons. The 
tone is strongly optimistic in the sense of 
being hopeful, though we are not told that 
all will go right without our help. The 
author calls for no impossibilities of belief, 
but asserts that to a small beginning of 
faith more will be added, as the path of 
obedience is followed. Incidentally he strikes 
a note as courageous as the heart of Childe 
Roland, when he says that standing on the 
threshold of a frowningly difficult task has 
always been his idea of the joy of living. 
Again, one finds immense significance in the 
fact that these words of good cheer and 
inspiration come from a layman. If we are 
ever prone to excuse our meagre attention to 
things of the spirit, on the ground that only 
ministers have time to be good, this book may 
bring a rebuke in its suggestion of what one 
busy man has done with his life. 

As before stated, the volume is largely a 
record of individual experience, and the 
personal touch has a wonderful kindling 
power. ‘The ideal offered is not a new one. 
On the contrary, recent years have seen it 
earnestly set forth in fiction and elsewhere. 
But Dr. Grenfell’s words are weighted with 
a record of unselfish devotion, and for that 
reason come to us with strong appeal. 
“Just to live ‘as seeing him who is invisible’ 
is my one ideal which embraces all the lesser 
ideals of my life; to do in all circumstance 
what I think he would do in my place, not 
what he would have done in Judea ten 
thousand years ago.” 


Love In Umsria. A Drama of the First 
Franciscans. By Lucy Heald, A.M. Cam- 
bridge: The Riverside Press.—In reading 
this interesting drama one naturally thinks 
of the famous picture of “Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love.’’ Or perhaps one recalls the legend 
of Tannhauser, where the two motives— 
the earthly and the heavenly passion—al- 
ternately rule the hero’s heart, with the 
final victory of the divine love. For it is 
this theme that Miss Heald has employed, 
with the same ending,—the triumph of the 
heavenly passion. For, assuredly, there ds 
a passion for saintliness. Perhaps modern 
Protestantism takes too little account of it; 
but it wakes to life wherever one with the 
least religious sensitiveness reads such books 
as the Imitation of Christ or the Confessions of 
Augustine and The Little Flowers of Saint 
Francis. It is in this latter book that our 


author has found rich materials for her poetic 


drama, using them, as she naively states in 
her preface, with a pretty free hand. Well 
and good. We find no fault with such treat- 
ment; for, assuredly, she has kept pretty 
closely to the spititual facts in the character 
of the Saint of Assisi, though we might 
search the legends and the “Little Flowers” 
in vain for some of these utterances. We 
have, then, this perennial conflict between 
human love and the divine passion, with 
Saint Francis as the representative of the. 
latter, surely, at the last, drawing to himself 


.and to his master the two who had at first. 
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counted all well lost for an earthly joy. 
Many of the stories and speeches are, of 
course, authentic, as the canticle of the sun, 
which, however, we prefer in Matthew Ar- 
nold’s beautiful prose version, and the fa- 
mous sermon to the birds. The partly 
humorous, but wholly pathetic, and alto- 
gether dear figure of Brother Juniper is 
transferred bodily from the ‘‘ Little Flowers’’; 
and the story of his concocting the very 
unsavory soup and the paste for the Guar- 
dian’s throat is effectively introduced. How- 
ever, the important point to be noted is 
that Miss Heald is largely successful in mak- 
ing vital and real this struggle between the 
two kinds of love, with the triumph of the 
heavenly passion. You actually feel the 
saintliness of Francis. There is an atmos- 
phere of holiness created, and certainly this 
is no small thing to have accomplished. It 
is all the more remarkable because sometimes, 
as Browning’s Andrea says of Raphael’s 
drawing, which he could change for the bet- 
ter, “His art gives way’’: there is not quite 
enough art for the perfect picture. Occa- 
sionally there is faulty versification, which, 
with a little trouble, could have been set 
right. ‘‘For which Tristan doth love me. 
Like my jewel’; ‘‘Together, we women. 
"Tis not for thee to hear’; “How last he 
figured before me? Here was my hand,’’— 
these, certainly, are not lines of verse. The 
accent and rhythm are wrong. But that 
Miss Heald can do much better is proved by 
such lines as these: Humble thus describes 
the peace of ‘‘the life in which nothing hap- 
pens”: i 
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‘“The very winds are gentle here; the flowers 
Bloom frailest, loveliest; the only birds 
Soft murmuring doves. Within is quie- 

tude, 
Save for the chant of prayer and praise of 
hymn. 
Here faces wear the pallid loveliness of 
Heaven.” 


But Saint Francis demands something higher 
than a common peace :— 
“Thou canst not buy the peace of God 
With cord and cassock. Furthermore, his 
peace 
Is something sweet and fiery that thrills 
The heart a-quivering.”’ 
And, when Humble suggests that there may 
be some heavenly reward for an enforced 
austerity, Francis answers :— 
, “T had no thought 
Of gaining a reward,—I was reminded 
Of God’s sweet courtesy.” 


But, after all, it is not in any particularly 
' felicitous lines, rather is it in the large and 
general impression that Miss Heald is most 
successful. She has drawn the figure of 
Francis standing out luminous and large, 
the ethereal yet wise and tender saint, against 
the rich and gorgeous background of the 
Middle Ages, leading away from the mad 
carnival of lust and sensuous beauty to that 
_ city of holiness, where hearts are aflame only 

_ with the love of God. 


PARTNERS FoR Farr. By Alice Calhoun 
_ Haines.. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
‘$1.25 net.—The author of The Dudley Gra- 
hams and Cock-a-doodle Hill has written an- 
other book rivalling them in interest, with 
even more exciting adventures. The brave 
_ little fellow, who-escapes with his dog from 

a poor-house, passes through wonderful ex- 


er 
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periences before he finds his California rela- 
tives and the happiest of homes. ‘The writer 
has known how to make the story of Peter 
sound quite reasonable, in spite of his remark- 
able good fortune and some strange coinci- 
dences, The spirit of the book is sympathetic 
and sincere. 


Miscellaneous. 


A new edition of Louisa Alcott’s Little 
Women renews one’s sense of its unapproach- 
able perfection as a book for girls. It has 
become a classic, a knowledge of which is a 
necessity as much as a luxury. Girls of 
to-day can hardly realize what it meant to 
their grandmothers, to whom it came not 
only as a delight, but as a surprise, some- 
thing wholly new in the realm of literature. 
It set the model for countless later writers. 
This is called the Players’ Edition and is 
illustrated from photographs of scenes in 
the play, dramatized from the book. Little, 
Brown & Co. are the publishers, and the 
price is $1.50. 


How a Modern Atheist found God, by 
G. A. Ferguson (London: The Lindsey 
Press), is a human document worth reading. 
In the first part Mr. Ferguson, now a min- 


ister, tells of his journey from orthodoxy to | 
atheism, and in the second he gives a report | 


of the manner in which he came to a sure 
faith in God. Picton’s Mystery of Mat- 
ter played a considerable part in the latter 
phases of the experience. From Sherman, 
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THOUGHTFUL AGNOSTICISM AND 
PRESENT-DAY UNITARIANISM 


By GEORGE H. BADGER 


“T am not at all afraid of thoughtful agnosti- 
cism in the church or out of it, and it is my 
faith that, when the thoughtful agnostic becomes 
familiar wich our thought and breathes often the 
atmosphere of our religious life, he will find that 
we have nothing to deprive him of in his mind’s 
bold liberty of thought, but that we have some- 
thing to share with him of the spirit’s wealth, 
which he genuinely wants. I think he will find 
that our spiritual enthusiasm for God, our sunny 
hope turned toward immortality, our rational 
interpretation of the ideal which Jesus stands 
for, are realities which he has already begun to 
reach out after himself (though perhaps he has 
sought different phrases) in his own free thought; 
only we may help to put the emphasis more 
sturdily, we may have the gift of orbing vague 
surmisals into clearer logic, and we, at any rate, 
are ready to give the aspirations and the ideals 
of the deepest soul a chance to assert themselves 
and find their proper strength in a congenial 
atmosphere of frank spirituality.’? (From the 
author’s closing paragraphs.) 
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| French & Co. comes A Plaything of the Gods, 
by Carl Gray ($1.25 net). Joaquin Murieta, 
|a native of old California, intended by his 
| mother for the church, turns away from that 
| life, and becomes entangled in the stirring 
| times of the gold discovery and the Ameri- 
|can settlement. Throughout his checkered 
| career he never loses the underlying robility 
|of his heart. It is a decidedly good story. 
| The same house publishes The Autobiography 
|of an Ex-colored Man ($1.20 net). It is a 
| well-told tale of an extraordinary man and 
| his remarkable experiences, containing much 
| illuminating thought on the race question. 
| Another volume from the same publishers is 
| The Ban of Baldurbane, An Epic, by Henry 
| R. Gibson ($1.25 net). It covers five hun- 
|dred pages and is not easy reading. The 
| Philosophy of the Future, by S. S. Hebberd, 
| (New York: Maspeth Publishing House), 
| contends that the whole function of thought 
|is to distinguish between cause and effect. 
| There is an abundance of criticism of the 
| philosophers, especially the more recent ones, 
and some of the criticisms are pertinent. 


| _ = =— = = = . z= = 
HEART AND VOICE 
|A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
| considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book eouaion. 258 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— ' 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society;— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Dome. 
Good-night. 


What do I see in Baby’s eyes? 
So bright! so bright! 

I see the blue, I see a spark, 

I see a twinkle in the dark. 
Now shut them tight. 


What do I see in Baby’s cyes? 
Shut tight! shut tight! 
The blue is gone, the light is hid; 
I'll lay a soft kiss on each lid, 
Good-night! good-night! 
—Selected. 


The Desert Kite. 


Alden sat on a strange doorstep, in a strange 
door-yard, and looked at a strange sight. 
At least, it was strange to him. An orange 
orchard faced him, with ripe golden fruit 
and white blossoms all growing on the same 
tree at the same time; a silver-green olive 
orchard fluttered its leaves across the road; 
on the other side of him, sage brush desert 
stretched away to mountains with snowy 
peaks. 

That was the only thing that looked nat- 
ural—that snow. But somehow Alden didn’t 
like to look at it after all, it made such a 
lump come in his throat; and there was a 
mist in his eyes so he couldn’t see it very 
well anyhow. 

What he wanted to look at was a field 
beginning to show brown among patches of 
snow, and to smell the fresh, clean scent of 
pine woods instead of this sickish sweet of 
orange blossoms, and to hear the first crow 
caw instead of turtle doves coo out in a live 
oak. The boys at home must be making 
kites now of cedar wood and wrapping paper, 
ready for the first March wind. 

Alden winked fast—the mist was so near 
collecting in drops and rolling down his 
cheeks—at thought of flying kites with the 
boys at home as he had every spring he 
could remember but this one, when the fam- 
ily came to California. 

“You like to make kite?’’ invited a voice 
behind him. 

Alden jumped. 
readers? 

“How did you know?” he stammered. 

But it wouldn’t take a mind-reader to 


Were the Japanese mind- 


know that Alden was homesick. The de- |, 


jected sag of his shoulders and his downcast 
face could tell that to any one. Harry knew 
just how it felt to be homesick himself. It 
wasn’t so long since he came from Japan that 
he had forgotten. And, when he was the 
most homesick, he always made a kite. ‘That 
was how he happened to say ‘‘kite’’ to Alden, 
but of course Alden didn’t know all that. 

It was hard to tell which Harry had 
rather do,—make kites or fly them. He 
learned to make them at home in Japan, in 
all sorts of shapes, some of paper and some 
of silks, and painted in colors. And here in 
this American kitchen, when the work was 
done, Harry—his real name was something 
else, but Japanese boys like to take Ameri- 
can names when they come to this country 
—worked over his kites, cutting rice paper 
into queer shapes and fitting them to light 
frames. When one was finished, he took it 
out on the desert, and owls and bats and 
other surprising creatures rose at the end of 
his kite string into the blue sky to startle 
the buzzards. ; 
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Alden had caught glimpses of wonderful 
kites in Harry’s chamber. 

“© Harry!” he cried excitedly, eyes 
sparkling, ‘will it be like one of yours?” 

‘“Maybe,”’ said Harry, glad to see the droop 
go from Alden’s head and the light come 
into his face. 

“Which will it be?’’ questioned Alden, 
eagerly. ‘‘One of the birds or the butterflies, 
or those funny animals?’’ 

But Harry only shook his head mysteri- 
ously, as he brought paper and wood from 
his closet and spread them on the kitchen 
table. 

Nothing American ever went into a kite 
Harry made. Its frame was bamboo, light 
and buoyant; the cover, thin and tough rice 
paper. Not even the string was American 
twine, but strong, fine cord of Japanese fibre. 

This kite was pale green and white. 
Alden could only watch, his hands were so 
clumsy by the side of Harry’s deft fingers as 
they cut and fitted and pasted. But Alden 
asked numberless questions which Harry an- 
swered at random, too lost in his task to find 
English words to talk with. Besides, he 
must be sure to make this kite extra strong, 
because American boys do not take care of 
things as Japanese boys do. 

Usually Harry spent his spare time for 
days on a single kite. But that noon he 
noticed Alden took only two platefuls of 
rabbit, and Harry knew from experience 
when your appetite flags you are getting 
dangerously homesick. 

Harry did the cooking, and Alden never 
had been so homesick before that he couldn’t 
eat Harry’s fried cotton-tail rabbit, strange 
dish though it was to him. ‘“‘Just as good as 
the fried chicken at home,” grudgingly ad- 
mitted Alden’s sister Priscilla, who was most 
as homesick as Alden; and Alden had to own 
it was, as he took third helpings. 

When Alden went to bed, he was yet in 
the dark as to what shape his kite was going 
to be. So far it wasn’t like anything in 
Harry’s collection. 

‘When will it be done?’’ was his parting 
question, 

“Bime-by,’’ Harry patiently answered. 

Next morning Alden ran downstairs two 
steps at a time. 

“O Harry, is it done?” he cried, bursting 
into the kitchen. 

Harry put the finished kite into his hands. 

“Oh, say!”’ Alden exclaimed rapturously. 
“Tr isn’t—it can’t be—yes, it is a dragon!” 

He could hardly eat breakfast, he was so 
eager to get out on the desert with the 
dragon. ‘‘There’s one thing about Califor- 
nia,” he conceded: “you don’t have to wait 
around all day for breeze enough to raise a 
kite! You know the trade-wind will come up 
at ten every morning.” 

But Alden couldn’t wait for ten o'clock, 
He was on the desert long before that, watch- 
ing for the earliest breath from the ocean. 
The desert was such a splendid place to fly 
kites! No trees or houses in the way! He 
ran over the level sand, between cactus and 
spicy sage brush, and, with the first whiff of 
wind, his Japanese kite soared up and up, 
the only speck: in the cloudless blue except 
the black buzzard hovering lazily high over- 
head. 

Alden did not know anybody was near till 
a shout went up behind him: ‘A dragon! 
See the’dragon!”’ ; 

Then he discovered a group of boys also 


” 
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with kites, but only common American ones, 
such as he had always had before. 

It was easy to get acquainted with the 
boys. In fact, he forgot about being home- 
sick as he raced his kite with the rest, and it 
flew highest and fastest of all. 

An automobile chugged over the smooth, 
desert road and stopped. A boy—rather a 
pale boy—sat in the back seat alone. By and 
by, as he happened nearer the car, Alden saw 
crutches against the seat. The boy was wist- 
fully following the kites with his eyes, and 
always he gazed longest at the dragon, Alden 
saw with pride. Suddenly Alden thought 
of something. The boy looked about the 
way he did yesterday. Alden hesitated a 
minute, then he went to the car. 

“Wouldn’t you like to fly the dragon 
awhile?” he asked with a friendly smile. 
“This is such a steady wind, you don’t really 
need to run to keep a kite up, and you could 
fly it right there from the seat!”’ 

How the boy’s face lighted up! Just as 
his own did yesterday when Harry said 
“‘kite’’ to him! Alden was already slipping 
the string into his fingers, though with a lit- 
tle pang for fear he would let go. But the 
new hand, if thin and white, grasped the 
string in a practiced way. 

When the hot noon sun made kite-flying 
too warm, the lame boy carried Alden home. 
He was a stranger, too, it seemed. He had 
broken his leg the very day after he came, 
when his horse caught its foot in a gopher 
hole and threw him. 

“And maybe I haven’t been lonesome!”’ 
the boy confessed ruefully. ‘‘This is the 
first good time I’ve had—to-day with you 
and the dragon!”’ 

“Oh, Harry!’’ cried Alden, rushing jubi- 
lantly into the kitchen just before dinner. 
“The dragon beat every kite on the desert! 
And it’s got me acquainted with lots of 
boys! California’s fine! But I didn’t find 
it out, Harry,’ he added gratefully, ‘“‘till 
you and the dragon showed me.’’—Alice 
Mary Farrington, in the Congregationalist. 


A Baby’s Hanging Cradle. 


“Just think, mamma, Mrs. Carney’s baby 
girl sleeps in the clothes-basket!”’ 

Susie had just been down to carry some 
shirt-waists of her Aunt Winifred’s for Mrs. 
Carney to do up; and it was here that she 
had seen the rather unusual sight of a baby 
asleep in one side of the clothes-basket, 
while its mother was using the other side for 
laundry purposes. 

“That is not as strange a cradle as little 
Lapp babies spend the first few months of 
their lives in,’”’ Mrs Dutton made answer. 

“Oh, do tell me about it,’ urged Susie. 
“T don’t see, though, how it could be much 
funnier than a clothes-basket,’’ she added. — 

“The Lapland baby sleeps in a basket, 
too,”’ Susie’s mother answered; ‘‘but it is 
a basket only about large enough to accom- 
modate the baby. It is made of wicker, 
which is a small twig. The twigs are woven 
together in some such manner as our baskets 
are woven, and they have a conical frame- 
work at the top, which is too close for the 
baby to fall through, yet giving it plenty of 
air and sunlight. 

“Sometimes toys are strung on a cord, 
which is stretched across the top of the basket, 
for the amusement of the little one, who 
spends the entire day in this odd cradle, 


+ 
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which the mother hangs on the limb of a 
tree near the place where she is working. 
If the mother’s occupation calls her to an- 
other place, the basket is unfastened from 
the tree, and attached to another. 

“Tn this way the baby spends the entire 
day out in the open air, and the mother 
always knows where to find it. 

“The Indians have still another way of 
strapping the little papoose upon a board, 
and carrying it around with them. But 
I like the Laplander’s way better, because 
the baby’s limbs are left free.’ 

Susie had listened to her mother with a 
great deal of interest. ‘‘Why, mamma,’’ she 
exclaimed when her mother had got through 
talking, “‘it is just like carrying a bird-cage 
round with you. I should think that Mrs. 
Carney would like it better than a clothes- 
basket. I mean to tell her about it.” 

“T hardly think, though, that she would 
know how to duplicate the little Lapp baby’s 
eradle,’”’ Mrs. Dutton said, smiling down 
into the earnest face of her little daughter. 

Suddenly Susie began to dance gleefully. 

“J know, mamma, I know!’’ she cried, 
“Tl be the little wicker cage myself some 
day, and hold the baby for Mrs. Carney— 
I'd love to.” 

“And Mrs. Carney, no doubt, would appre- 
ciate the kindness much more than she would 
the use of a cradle she had not learned how 
to manage,’ Susie’s mother assured her.— 
Helen M. Richardson, in Pittsburgh Christian 
Advocate, 


The Wall-paper Garden. 


Mr. Abijah Sampson is a paper-hanger 
who lives in a little northern town a long, 
Jong way from the city of Boston,—at least 
two thousand miles. In fact Mr. Abijah 
Sampson was so far away he came near not 
living in the United States at all. His little 
girl’s name is Comfort Abijah Sampson. 
She was named after her great-grandmother 


Sampson, and was called Abbie, for short, 


This little Abbie would have told you, had 
she not been too bashful to talk with a 
stranger, that she was glad her father was 
a paper-hanger. All he had to do was to 
make paste and cut strips of wall paper. 
He used a big brush to cover one side of each 
strip of wall paper with paste, and, when 
the strip was covered from top to bottom, 
it was the easiest thing in the world for Mr. 
Abijah Sampson to stick the strip of paper 
on the wall, and the next the folks who 
lived in the house knew their walls were 
papered with fresh, new paper. All this 
seemed like play to the little girl, although, 
of course, it sounded more dignified to say, 
“My father has gone to work,”’ than it would 
have sounded to say, ‘‘My father has gone 
out to play, this morning.” 

Another reason why it was joyful indeed to 
be a paper-hanger’s little girl was because 
twice a year Mr. Abijah Sampson received 
new books of samples from the company from 
whom he bought wall paper. ‘Twice a year, 
therefore, Mr: Sampson gave away to Abbie 
and her little friends all the old sample paper 
books. | “ 

_ In each book were large squares of the most 
beautiful wall paper ever seen in that little 
town so far from Boston, and, unless you have 


played with wall-paper samples, you can 
| concealed by vines, 


It seemed to Abbie that she and her friends 
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had played every wall-paper game in the 
world, when her mother clapped her hands 
one rainy Saturday morning and said: “ Abi- 
gail Sampson, I have thought of something 
new! Sit down and write six invitations to 
aparty. Write on cream-colored wall paper. 
This party is to be this afternoon, and it is 
to be a wall-paper garden party!” 

Much wondering about the meaning of a 
garden party in October, six little girls ar- 
rived immediately after the noon dishes were 
washed, and each little girl brought empty 
spools. Juney Mason brought fifty. She 
said her baby sister was getting too big to 
play with spool-strings. 

“Did you ever make a garden in October?” 
asked Abbie’s mother when the little girls 
seated themselves in a prim little circle and 
waited for an explanation. 

Not one of the seven had ever made a 
garden in October. 

“Well, then,’ Abbie’s mother went on, 
“T will show you how it is done. Here, as 
you see, is a spool, and here is an evergreen 
twig. This is a wall-paper rose, and I have 
left the strip below the rose to be folded into 
a stem, like this. Then, when I stick the 
evergreen twig and the wall-paper stem into 
this spool, don’t you see as plain as day that 
this is a wall-paper rose-bush in bloom? 
Sometimes you can stick two or three 
blossoms in the same spool. 

“Here are ten spools for each of you, and 
a basket of evergreen twigs from the woods. 
Plant your gardens on the floor, and, when 
they are finished, you shall decide by written 
vote which is the prettiest garden; and to 
the one who has the prettiest garden shall be 
given a big book of sample papers.”’ 

Juney Mason planted a rose garden; 
Esther Brown chose daffodils; Nellie Jackson 
used pansies and violets; while Carrie Turner, 
Essie Nelson, and Abbie made gardens of 
mixed colors and flowers. The prettiest 
garden of all was the one Sally Bradford made 
of pink and white china asters. There were 
six votes cast for Sally Bradford’s garden, 
and one for Abbie Sampson’s. 

“Sally must have voted for Abbie!”’ ex- 
claimed Juney Mason. 

“Of course, I couldn’t vote for my own 
garden, could I?” inquired Sally.—Frances 
Margaret Fox, in the Churchman, 


My Guest. 


BY MARY FE. MERRILL. 


On the flowery roadsides of the country 
around Ridgefield, Conn., were hedges of 
goldenrod and asters, with now and then a 
large purple thistle among them. 

In gathering one of the thistles, and care- 
fully cutting off the prickly leaves, a beautiful 
butterfly, with black, blue, and white mottled 
wings, alighted upon it, and plunged his head 
quite out of sight in its soft, fragrant, hon- 
ied cushion, and was not at all disturbed when 
I resumed my seat in the carriage. 

In a drive of three miles or more this lovely 
guest would feast and rest. In a current of 
wind I would shield it with a parasol. 

When I alighted and was seated on the 
piazza, the crimson rambler roses tempted 
it, yet, if I advanced and held out the thistle, 
it proved more tempting many times. 

I placed the thistle in a watering-pot, 
Then a humming-bird 
soon called and contested for the honied 
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purple cushion. One would drive away 
the other, only to return. At length the 
bird yielded to the butterfly its prior rights. 

Then a queer looking insect appeared, 
something like a bee, a wasp, and a moth 
combined, a stranger to me, and apparently 
an enemy to the butterfly, for it at once 
deserted the thistle where it was resting. 

It returned now and then to reconnoitre 
until sunset. 

I hope it found its way home, some four 
miles distant, if it really had one. It was 
so friendly and fearless I grew fond of it, 
but would not entrap its confidence with a 
net or otherwise. 


The Origin of Thunder. 


Once upon a time three Indians went 
a-hunting, They walked for three long days 
and nights, but could see neither game nor 
forests. They finally came to a tall tree, 
which one of them climbed to the top, in 
order to look for a hunting-ground. From 
the tree a path led to an Indian tepee, which 
was in the clouds. 

Arriving there, they entered, and found 
other Indians, smoking their pipes. After 
eating, they all went out to hunt. The 
reports of their guns were heard, and the 
Indians to-day believe that every time it 
thunders those Indians are hunting upon the 
happy hunting-grounds. One of the Indians, 
coming home, told the story that offering 
up smoke to the thunder as a sacrifice would 
stop the thunder.—Red Man, 


A Freak in Nest Building. 


Many birds that are shy and retiring in 
other respects show very little fear of the 
creaking and groaning of heavy machinery 
or the thunderous roar of heavy trains. I 
recall reading some years ago of a pair of 
courageous little sparrows that started a 
nest at one end of a large turn-table in a 
roundhouse. ‘This turn-table was the same 
at both ends, and the birds built two nests, 
one on each end, working one day on one 
end, and the next day on the other, as the 
turn-table was reversed. Here, in the midst 
of din and confusion, they finally selected 
one of the nests, and raised a happy brood 
of young.— St. Nicholas, 


The German Princes. 


The boys enter the army at ten years of 
age, Each in turn wears a little uniform, 
and is drilled as though he were to enter 
an army of Tom Thumbs, On his head he 
wears the high metal headpiece which was 
in fashion during the reign of the Great 
Frederick, and which was worn by some of 
the English soldiers during our Revolutionary 
War. 

When the little ten-year-older first steps 
into the ranks, he barely reaches to the belt 
of the tall guardsman by his side; and, when 
the band begins to play, and the marching 
commences, the little fellow has to skip and 
jump as well as he can to keep up with the 
vast strides of his fellow-warriors. 


Bobby paused before the lion’s cage in 
the Zoo, a look of perplexity in his wide blue 
eyes. “Mother,” he said, “what makes 
the pussy so very big?”’ 
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To God upon the Hills. 


BY HARRIET LAKE-BURCH. 


A truce to Life! Hail, God upon the hills. 
Men’s souls are spying out thy blest abode; 
Hie thee with haste! The star thy secret tells, 

And all the eyes of men are on thy road. 


Swiftly the vagrant dawn comes down the sky, 
And watchers of the night will see thy face, 

And, seeing thee, will name thee God, and die— 
Not knowing this is thine abiding-place. 


A Father’s Charge to the Minister.* 


My son, when you invited me to make the 
address, or give the charge to the minister on 
this occasion, it was my first impulse to 
reply thar if, after twenty years of charging 
you for the ministry, you had not caught my 
meaning, an additional twenty minutes of 
it would only prove that either I was a poor 
instructor or you a dull pupil. Then it 
occurred to me that twenty years of such 
delightful confidence as we have enjoyed 
must be worthy of a final word, not so much 
because I can say anything which I have not 
already said many times over, but because 
you begin your independent professional life 
to-day; and I realize that, so far as the min- 
istry is concerned, my relation to you is 
henceforth to be that of a fellow-worker 
rather than that of preceptor. From your 
childhood and youth—during which I have 
spent many of the happiest hours of my life 
with you—you have passed out into the great 
world of manhood’s responsibilities and cares, 
and in that world it is as much my duty to 
respect your personality and your initiative 
as it would be if it had never been my good 
fortune to guide and counsel you in the days 
gone by. 

I congratulate you on having achieved an 
end which few young men attain in these 
days of confusing interests; namely, the ful- 
filment of a childhood’s purpose, the realiza- 
tion of an early dream. The ministry, so 
far as I know, is the only calling you have 
ever contemplated; and to have harbored 
that purpose strongly enough not to have 
been diverted into any other pursuit is a 
rare circumstance. I sometimes have won- 
dered if this very fact may not carry with it 
certain disadvantages. Might it not- be 
possible that, never having experienced and 
spent any other enthusiasm, you might take 
the ministry too much as a matter of course, 
and, with too little ability, to compare its 
unique demands and its wonderful oppor- 
tunities with the duties, exhilarations, and 
rewards which other acquaintances afford? 

A year ago, I confess, this thought was 
uppermost in my mind. It was therefore 
with a sense of no little satisfaction that I 
learned of your decision to do some practical 
work in the ministry as a student supply. 
I think the result has justified that decision, 
for during this year you have found the 
opportunity to demonstrate yourself, and 
confirm—as no mere academic experience 
could have done—the reality and genuineness 
of your pastoral and prophetic instincts. 
To become a preacher there is no training 
equal to preaching; to become a pastor there 
is no preparation like meeting and dealing 
with actual, vital human needs; to become 

*Delivered by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson at the ordination 


and installation of John Henry Wilson at Wilton, N.H., 
Sept. 19, 1912. 
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a minister there is no fitting comparable to 
that of finding a group of living, human 
beings from whom the ministries of a sym- 
pathetic human heart are gratefully received. 

Apparently you did not care to have it 
said of you what Edward Everett Hale found 
written on the fly-leaf of a hymn-book about 
a certain young preacher,— 


“Paul, ere he preached, in lonely deserts 
strayed: 
Far from his race for three long years he 
stayed. 
If knowing nothing of mankind were all, 
Our new-fledged preacher were a second 
Paul.” 


If my observations are of any value, the 
chief element of success in the ministry to- 
day is not simply pulpit power, organizing and 
executive ability, the zeal of the reformer, 
nor, beyond reasonable limitations, academic 
proficiency, indispensable as all these may 
be, but just human sympathy. I mean 
by that, not simply a studied and laborious 
self-mastery in adapting yourself to condi- 
tions in which you have no vital interest, 
but a natural and spontaneous fondness for 
people,—to share in the joy and the sorrow, 
the down-falling and the uprising of others. 
It is a great thing to be, to any human soul, 
the way and the life, to make the highest 
expression of life in others your chief concern. 

Your business will not so much be the 
saving of souls, as the discovery of them. 
“T begin to hunt for a human soul, the most 
fascinating enterprise in the world,” said 
Gen. Armstrong when he was asked if he em- 
ployed in his work the usual methods of con- 
version. ‘The chief infidelity of our time is 
not mere dissent from a body of theological 
dogma, but a habit of life which practically 
denies any appreciation of spiritual values. 
It will be the unique function of your life as 
a minister to convince the people that they 
are as much the children of the unseen as of 
the seen. 

Do not allow yourself to become what 
Harnack calls a “‘timorous slave of the day 
and of material things.’”’ Live above that 
haunting care ‘through which, bit by bit, 
one falls a prey to the world”’; for, while the 
world must in one sense be. the object of 
your immediate interest, it should be so only 
in the sense that you are its master and not 
its victim. Make it the rule of your preach- 
ing to deal with the great subjects that 
relate to all life, rather than the little themes 
and the special causes that any newspaper 
or magazine can treat of with expert facility. 
For, though you shall often hear it said that 
the preacher should devote himself to practi- 
cal issues, there are no issues more universally 
practical than those which relate to the spirit- 
ual conflicts that human beings wage all un- 
seen and unmeasured by the standards of the 
street and the market-place. 

What creates the injustice, the wrong, and 
cruelty, and unhappiness of our day is just 
what it, was in the days of Jesus,—lack of 
poise, “‘little faith’’ as he called it, instability 
in a universe of law and order. It is as if the 
people were only half fledged, or as if they 
were trying to fly, each with a single wing. 
In their activity the dust and confusion of an 
aimless and meaningless career, moving in 
circles of noise and tumult, ending where they 
began, mistaking activity for progress, they 
forget that a divine purpose—expressed in 
terms of evolution through countless ages— 
intended that they should be angels with 
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two wings whose flight should mean the glory 
of God and the peace and happiness of the 
children of God. This fact imposes upon 
you the necessity, as a minister of religion, 


to deal with the great themes of universal © 


well-being. 

Never allow yourself to underestimate a 
human being. Think your best thought of 
the worst man you know, and you will fall 
short of the value that God will see in him. 
To come forth into this life as a conscious 
unit—be the brain of it or the body of it 
never so mean—is to represent the consum- 
mation of a chain of divine causes that reaches 
back through eternities of choice and selec- 
tion. To take\that wonderful product and 
put moral strength into it, to inform it of its 
heritage and its destiny, to give it some ap- 
preciation of its own value apart from its 
little daily occupations and amusements, 
is your blessed privilege, than which there is 
no higher and more glorious life-work. 

Even Herbert Spencer, who was as coldly 
intellectual and scientific in his habits of 
thought as any great authority of the nine- 
teenth century, found himself compelled to 
say, “‘There will ever be a sphere for those 
who are able to impress their hearers with a 
due sense of the mystery in which the origin 
and meaning of the universe are shrouded.” 

I might fill the remaining moments al- 
lotted me by giving (what I have given you so 
many times before) specific instruction about 
your methods. I could urge you never to 
enter your pulpit without being able to say 
that you have brought the best, the most 
carefully thought-out, and clearly expressed 
message you could command at the time: 
I could say something about preserving your 
dignity as a Christian minister, about your 
relation to all the helpful and uplifting 
agencies of the community. I could dwell 
upon the fact that your preparation for the 
ministry is never completed, that in your 
reading you should be unremitting, and that 
on many occasions your most effective ser- 
mons will be delivered to individuals in 
private rather than to congregations in 
public. I might urge you to be faithful 
to your denominational responsibilities and 
to cultivate the fellowship of those with 
whom you are associated in the ministry. 
As the member of a worthy brotherhood 
and as a God-conscious leader of other men’s 
aspirations and prayers you will have un- 
numbered opportunities to prove yourself 
in the highest sphere of service possible 
for a human being to engage in. 

I cannot begin to enumerate all the avenues 
through which your strength, your industry, 
and your faith may find expression, and it is 
not necessary. A good, general rule to go 
by is always to do the disagreeable things 
first. The pleasant tasks can wait. If 
possible so live that you shall do nothing 
from a dogged sense of duty. Nothing in 
nature is done from a sense of duty, but 
from a sense of life. It is so that the rose 
blooms and the robin sings. In your humble 
capacity it is for you to give life more abun- 
dantly; and it is seldom, where life abounds, 
that duty tyrannizes. The joyfulness which 
accompanies all genuine performance of duty 
makes duty as a task-master a figment of the 
imagination rather than an actual creation 
of reason and experience. 

The first. time my attention was called 
to your existence on this earth you were like 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness,— 


a 
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confident, unrestrained, positive,—a sort 
of apostolic reveille, announcing the morning 
of creation,—a challenge to the distant world 
to awake and have it out with you. Your 
voice has never lost that quality, and I hope 
it never will. Go to this old world as you 
find it and call it to repentence; by which I 
mean, recall it to its best and highest self. 
Continue to speak as if you had never spoken 
before, as if John the Baptist and all the 
apostles had never spoken. Others will 
believe in you only as you believe in yourself 
as of no account whatever except as a voice 
for righteousness, prayer, and praise. Never 
mind yourself. The self-seeking minister 
never finds the thing he is looking for. It 
is only by being absorbed in your high call- 
ing that you will be made to wonder that it 
is so high. When you are the object of in- 
terest, let others do the talking. Make it 
the habit of your life to talk other people 
up and not down, and to cause others to do 
likewise. It will never be possible to inter- 
pret human life in too exalted terms because 
we cannot judge it from the divine point of 
view, where, alone, it can receive justice. 
Never lose your faith in the essential 
integrity of life. Never be afraid of any 
optimism which is founded on religion. It 
is only what Eucken calls “the superficial 
optimism of the market-place’’ which leads 
to spiritual bankruptcy or pessimism. Be- 
lieve all things, hope all things, and, if neces- 
sary, endure all things, never for once doubt- 
ing that your belief, your hope, and your 
endurance are all balanced by the realities 
of God’s provision for you. 
And so, God bless you! These words I 
use not merely as a formula of affection. 
God bless you, not by withholding the dis- 
cipline of hard work, anxious hours, an occa- 
sional sense of futility; mot necessarily by 
making you immune from injustice and unre- 
quited effort, and not by giving you no oppor- 
tunity to be a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief. I would not if I could level for 
you all the rough places in the ascent of life 
where men prefer to climb. God bless you 
by giving you your share of his work to do, 
let it cost what it may. If, from such labors 
you come forth as you enter them, still radi- 
ant because clean and true and unconquered 
in spirit, then this ministry will be justified, 
and the prayer which has this day been offered 
for you, and in the hearts of all who share 
in this service, will be answered. 


A Church Letter. 


A Unitarian minister, announcing to his 
people the opening of a new season of work, 
adds; 


In certain very important respects we are 

a fortunate church, for it is our privilege 
to occupy a strategic position in the religious 
world. Weare free to take and use all that is 
true and beautiful and inspiring in the 
Christian tradition which we inherit, and at 
‘the same time to keep abreast of the fore- 
most thinkers and seekers for truth in mod- 
ern times. Many are trying the experiment 
of living without religious faith and hope 
because they think this necessary in order 
to be free, while others, in order to enjoy 
the strength, comfort, and inspiration of 
a religious view of the world, are seeking to 
remain in the conceptions which thought 
had reached in its development centuries 
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ago. Since both of these courses of action 
prove to be disappointing, men and women 
are in increasing numbers feeling the need of 
just such a life of intellectual freedom, moral 
passion, religious reverence, and active ser- 
vice as that which we are trying to live. 
Shall we not, this coming year, share with 


others the great and inspiring conceptions | 


of life, the beautiful faith and joyous fellow- 
ship which are worth so much to us? Shall 
we not try to make them known to the men 
and women in St. Louis who have reached 
the stage of development in which they 
would be both happier and better with them 
than without them? 

Moreover, in the swiftly changing condi- 
tions of modern life, new adjustments of 
thought and feeling must constantly be made 
if we are not to be misfits in the world. To 
keep thought clear and true; to foster loyalty 
to the ideals that lead the world up and on; 
to strengthen courage and faith and hope, 
reverence, and love,—for this the Church of 
the Unity exists. We are thus called to be 
helpers of the higher life of our city. With 
a consciousness of its dignity and impor- 
tance, let us joyously and enthusiastically 
give ourselves to our task. 


The Second Church in Boston, 


The Standing Committee of the Second 
Church in Boston wish to announce to the 
proprietors, communicants, and attendants 
of the church, and to all friends, the plans 
which have been made by them for the main- 
tenance of this ancient stronghold of Congre- 
gational Unitarianism. It is their intention, 
following the unanimous vote of the pro- 
prietors at their meeting in May last, and 
in conformity with advice from many friends 
outside the parish, both clerical and lay, to 
carry on the religious work of the church as 
in the many years since its foundation, and 
to continue therewith all the organizations 
which have done such good work in the past. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
year for the use of Jacob Sleeper Hall, in 
the buildings of the Boston University, on 
the corner of Boylston and Exeter Streets. 
The first service will be held there on Sunday, 
October 6, and will be continued every 
Sunday, at 10.45 a.m. ‘The following clergy- 
men, who are considered among the strongest 
in the Unitarian ranks, have been secured 
with others yet to be announced, viz.; Rev. 
Minot Simons of Cleveland Ohio; Rev. 
William G. Eliot, Jr., of Portland, Ore.; Rev. 
W. W. Fenn, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass.; 
Rey. S. A. Eliot, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass.; 
Rev. F. G. Peabody, D.D., of Cambridge, 
Mass.; Rev. E. A. Horton of Boston; Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D., of Roxbury; 
Rey. T. R. Slicer of New York City; Rev. 
U. G. B. Pierce, D.D., of Washington, D.C.; 
Rev. Roger S. Forbes of Dorchester; Rev. 
Edgar S. Wiers of Montclair, N.J. 

The Sunday-school, the Ladies’ Benevo- 
lent Society, the Women’s Alliance, the Post- 
office Mission, the Cheerful Letter Section, 
the Board of Charities, the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity, and the South End Industrial School 
will all be continued with their usual and, it 
is hoped, increased activity. 

The music and choir will be under the 
supervision of a competent organist. Mr. 
Jones will continue to serve as janitor. 


The committee expect to announce soon 
the possession of a desirable lot of land on 
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which they will begin at a very early day a 
new church edifice. 

With this statement of their purposes the 
committee renew their pledge to carry on the 
church in a new field of labor. They wish 
to retain all members of the present body— 
all who have been with them in the past, 
but who have been drawn aside for various 
reasons and all others who may be in har- 
mony with the plans suggested. There is 
a place in the life of Boston for the historic 
Second Church, and there is a future before 
it of renewed prosperity and power. The 
committee cannot promise success, however, 
without the assurance of loyal and enthu- 
siastic support. 


Che Unitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice, 
Progressive Legislation at Close 
Range. 


THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM IN 
Marne. 

So far as my observation goes the working 
of the Initiative and Referendum in Maine 
has been entirely successful. Some of the 
questions that have been referred to the 
people have been of purely local interest; 
but the more general problems or State issues 
have certainly stimulated interest and dis- 
cussion, and therefore a more intelligent 
vote. We find that it gives an added zest 
to the meetings of our Men’s Club to have 
a real live question before us, one on which 
the men will later express their convictions 
at the voting booth. 


RoBERT C. Douruir. 
CasTINE, ME. 


From Los ANGELES. 

The Initiative and Referendum Laws 
were only written into the State Constitu- 
tion of California a few months ago. Nothing, 
of course, could be accomplished in the way 
of testing the working of such laws in that 
time. Until years have elapsed any testi- 
mony that you can get can only be testi- 
monies of faith and not of actual trial. 
You can no doubt get such evidence in 
abundance, but it should be taken for what 
it is worth. 

The Initiative and Referendum have been 
in operation in this city for a much longer 
time. So far their practical operations have 
been to delay needed reform instead of to 
promote it. As the Street Railway Com- 
pany was contemplating relaying a con- 
siderable portion of its down-town track, 
the City Council passed an ordinance to the 
effect that grooved rails should be laid on 
all new track and on all track that was to 
be relaid. The Street Railway invoked 
the Referendum at the last moment, and in 
such a way that it was nearly a year before 
the matter could be brought to a vote. In 
the mean time reconstruction was rushed 
to the utmost and most of the down-town 
track relaid with the old T rails before the 
ordinance of the council was confirmed by 
the people, as every one knew it would be. 
In the same way much needed milk inspec- 
tion and regulation ordinances are being 
delayed. 

By means of the Initiative a drastic and 
very unwisely drawn prohibition measure 
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was put before the voters at a most inoppor- 
tune time by a group of one-idea prohibi- 
tionists against the protests of the Anti- 
saloon League and the other wiser and more 
efficient organizations, with the result, of 
course, that it was overwhelmingly: defeated 
and the cause of sane prohibition received a 
serious set-back. 

I am a firm believer in the Initiative and 
Referendum. But at their best they are 
only tools, and as yet rather clumsy and 
ill-adapted tools, and those who regard them 
as a panacea are bound to be disappointed. 

Not until they have been much more 
thoroughly tried out in State and municipal 
government and the public mind better 
prepared for them through their use in city 
and State would it be wise in my judgment 
to‘endeavor to make a national issue of them. 

E. Stanton Hopcin. 


From BERKELEY, CAL. 


While the Initiative, Referendum, and 
Recall are embodied im our Municipal 
Charter, and have been for three years, yet 
none of them has as yet been invoked, if 
my memory serves me correctly. Some 
tentative steps in the Assessment of Prop- 
erty have been taken, I believe, looking in 
the direction of the Single Tax, but no 
results have been reached yet. We have a 
moderate Socialist mayor and a majority 
of Socialists on the Board of Comniissioners. 
Their administration during the year in 
which they have been in Office has, I think, 
been generally satisfactory and progressive. 
No election has been held here since Equal 
Suffrage was adopted. 

Ear, M. Wi.pur. 


From San Dikco, Cat. 


The Initiative, Referendum, and Recall 
are included in the charter of our city, 
and have been so for over three years. 
Neither one of them has ever been used to 
any effect. Several instances have occurred 
where petitions have been started, but all 
have failed to get enough voters to initiate 
the movement. I think the general opinion 
of our citizens is to the effect that they have 
been effective in making our commissioners 
and officials more careful to represent the 
voice of the people at large rather than 
that of any particular set or special interests. 
It is certain that no injury has come to our 
city on account of these measures. 

M. A. Luce. 


Tar RECALL IN Los ANGELES. 


I have voted for and supported the Recall 
movement ever since I have been in this 
State. It was very salutary here in this 
city in rescuing us from a most inefficient 
and corrupt administration and in giving 
us one of the cleanest and most efficient ones. 

While I support the Recall movement, 
I consider it an admission of a very bad state 
of affairs and an attempt to overcome it by 
an instrument that has no real merit in 
itself. Prevention is better than cure. A 
community that has the right kind of elec- 


tion laws is, to my mind, much better off | 


without the Recall provision. If wehad had 


the election laws five years ago here that we | 


have now, there would have been no need of 
the recall. By the old method of conven- 
tion nominations and machine manipulation 
inevitable to it, a three-cornered campaign 
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was waged, the issue obscured, and a corrupt 
administration was elected by a minority 
vote. With the direct primary system of 
nominations every office-holder is elected by 
a majority vote, and every opportunity is 
given for free expression at the polls. It is 
very much better to concentrate effort on 
the election and then stand by the result 
until the end of the term than to be forever 
trying to patch things up between times. 
For the malcontents to have it in their hands 
to bring on an election at any time is too 
much like legalizing guerilla warfare and 
keeping the country ever in turmoil and chaos. 
If an office-holder sins grievously, he can be 
impeached; and, unless he sins grievously, 
it is better for us to stand by our choice until 
the end of the term and choose more carefully 


| another time. 


To inject the Recall measure into national 
politics is a mistake. The reform move- 
ments of to-day are too much inclined to 
judge of a man’s progressiveness, not by 
what he actually does, but by his high sound- 
ing talk concerning certain proposed measures 
that are labelled ‘progressive’ without care- 
ful weighing of the proposed measures them- 
selves. E. Stanton Hopcin. 


The Law. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


A millstone truly, but not one to bind 

About the neck, and sink in sea depths dread. 
The Law, obeyed, a millstone is, to grind 

The grain, that, broken, gives life-nurturing bread. 


Moving Pictures in Montreal. 

The outdoor moving picture, as an educa- 
tional and recreational factor, is being given 
a trial in Montreal, Canada. This innova- 
tion is especially interesting because Mon- 
treal, owing to the religious and racial make- 
up of its population, is one of the most con- 
servative cities on this continent. 


Another evidence of the awakening of this 


city from its still lingering medizevalism is 
the Child Welfare Exhibit, to be held there 


in October, at the same time the Canadian | 


Conference of Charities and Correction is in 
session. ‘This body has never before met in 
Montreal. 

The Child Welfare Moving Picture Com- 
mittee was formed to educate the people for 


the meetings in October and to create a civic 


demand for the child’s weal. ‘The initiative 
was taken by the University Settlement. A 
delegation representing that organization, the 
City Improvement League, the Child Welfare 
Exhibition Committee, the Parks and Play- 
grounds Association, the Women’s Club, the 
Federation Nationale, and other bodies ap- 


| pealed to the Board of Control for the use of 


the city parks. The mayor and aldermen 
granted the request, and promised the pro- 
tection of the park police. 

Three performances a week have been 
given. The pictures have been chosen to 
illustrate child welfare, as well as other sub- 
jects, both educational and frivolous. Dur- 


ing the first week the attendance was forty 


thousand. ‘The well-ordered, interested, en- 
thusiastic crowds were made up of fathers; 
mothers with babies in arms, in carriages, or 
bundled in rugs on the grass; boys and girls; 
and young men and young women. En- 
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couraged by their success, the co-operators, — 
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who include not only the already mentioned — 


organizations, but the press, the Berliner — 
Gramophone Company, the General Film 
Company, and the Nickel Moving Picture 
Theatre, are planning funds, the weather 
permitting, to continue the moving picture 
shows until the Child Welfare Exhibit takes 
their place—The Survey. 


American Unitarian Association, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, September 
10, at 2 p.m. ‘There were present Messrs. 
Brown, Carr, Dole, Eliot, Fox, Homer, Howe, 
Hutchinson, Pierce, Wiers, Williams, and 
Wilson, and Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Dinsmoor, 
Mrs. Keyes, and Mrs, Lombard. 

The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented the following 


statement covering the period since the last 
meeting of the Board:— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand May 1, ror2. 
From donations . 


eee eee ee ee ee rr er) 


K. Davis Fund,” for the promotion of 
liberal Christian education —_ San 


Francisco Bay, rably 
port of the Pa ic Unitarian ee 
the Ministy... <3. ).s:s-p00«uageoeem 30,000.00 
Bequest of Tex Frances M. French of 
Boston, Mass. 6s. 60:0. nscchv ius Pee 2,000.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Harriet N. Wilson of 
Lowell, Mass. 3.30 0h) 2b. ee 8,000.00 
West fe ead Meeting-house Fund, con- ‘ 
oan, © ¥-0. <i 9 slate Wiens @iatA eek 15.00 
British ae Foreign Uni 
for portion of salary and expenses of f 
eld secretary in Canada............. 607.50 
Investments, received for reinvestment .. 17,565.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society Per- ye 
manent Fund—additional gift......... 450.00 
inn ne Building Loan Fund, ia) of 
repaid. on loang, + \5 4: o5\+.4.4\sjanaiele hare ++ TL,134.02 | 
Church Building Loan Fund: 7 
Tinterenty('25.0).4 igs sadam tee $232.86 . 
Srpdshgn 6 '\x\ec 4ndeteis one anal 233.36 - 
Unitarian Service Pension Society In- 
PEROT ee she ee en 143.31 
First Unitarian Church, Richmond, Va., 
Se PURE 5 st aae oldman + catia §,218.65 
Reimbursements for advances on Uni- , 
tarian Building account.............. 152.09 
Reimbursement for advances on Publicity ae 
OP a as Ee oe 14. j 
Reimbursement for advances on General + 
Missionary Work account .........-. 20.00 
Foreign Relations: 
Sale of report ....4..0<6 ese $2.20 bat 
SET MENT A YE dit Shee Pa 102,00 104.20 
Becaived Hal ny ares anbie eh)! QII.39 
eceived from Sundry Book accounts . 237-77 
Reimbursed for advance on Book and 
Donations inns sc s/on acute ete _ 20.33, 
; PE 
PAYMENTS, 

For missionary Pha oye (Societies, etc.) ....... 2 7 
Salaries and other missionary expenses... .. 6,617.05 
Books and tracts for distri 113.57 
Books published for sale 607.39 
Expenses of Unitarian Building 2,381.72 
Payments on account of sundry trust funds " 
Unitarian Service Pension Society: 

Peusiong kb cae sR $2,134.31 

ee “AROMAT Hay Lees vee SF 2.44 2,136.75 
MOV CStIMRA Soe a 6 in nse sige hid n'a «!plbie Anteheicialeiate 

Mivontncnl ‘Church Building Loan Fund: 

Temporary investment ...... barr 


cr ry 


as 


Upon report of the Finance Committee it 
was a 


Voted, That the thanks of the Board be sent to 
Horace Davis of San Francisco for his wise and 


io, Fr 
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gift to establish the Horace and Edith K. Davis Fund, the 
income of which is to be used for the cause of liberal relig- 
ion on the Pacific Coast, preferably for the support of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry. 

Voted, That the president, secretary, and treasurer be 
and hereby are authorized in the name and on behalf of 
the American Unitarian Association to sign the agreement 
between the trustees for the Murdock Fund, the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, and the Church of the Unity 
in Winchendon, Mass. 


The treasurer announced the sale of the 
church property in Pittsfield, Mass., and the 
proposed purchase of a new site, and it was 


Voted, That the American Unitarian Association hereby 
ratifies and confirms the sale of the Unity Church lot of 
land on North Street, Pittsfield, Mass., and that Henry 
M. Williams, its treasurer, be and hereby is authorized in 
the name and on behalf of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to affix the corporate seal to and to execute a deed 
of said lot of land; and that he be authorized to act for the 
American Unitarian Association and advise with the 
Parish Committee of Unity Church for the selection of a 
lot of land for a new church site, 


The Committee on the Church Building 
Fund reported the following loan, made since 
the last meeting of the Board :— 


Ridgewood, N.J., on account, $925. 


The Committee reported a balance 
available for loans at the present time of 
$24,143.57. 

The Publication Committee reported the 
following votes, which were adopted :-— 

Voted, To submit to the Committee on the Hymn Book 
material for a pamphlet of “Fifty Hymns by Fifty Uni- 
tarians” with biographical sketches, submitted by Rev. 
Felix Taylor, for revision and suggestion. 

Voted, To refer to the Service Book Committee the sub- 
ject of publishing a “Book of Prayers from Unitarian 


' Sources” for their consideration and report. 


The Education Committee reported the 
following vote, which was adopted :— 

Voted, To grant the applications for loans from the 
Elizabeth Lyman Bullard Fund of $200 each of Messrs. 
John Nicol Mark and Ralph C. Jones. 

Upon hearing a report of the organization 
of the new department of Religious Educa- 
‘tion, it was 

Voted, To appoint Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck lecturer in 
in the Department of Religious Education, beginning Sept. 


I, 1912. 


Voted, To appoint Rev. Florence Buck assistant secretary 
in the Department of Religious Education, beginning Oct. 
I, 1912. 

Mr. Pierce reported for the new Washing- 
ton church that final plans had been accepted, 
and that of the $90,000 to be raised by the 
society all but about $5,000 was now pledged. 

The Board heard brief statements of the 
progress of church building and other enter- 
prises now under way or in prospect at Rich- 
mond, Va.;, Virginia, Minn,; Orlando, Fla.; 
Sacramento, Cal.; and Edmonton, Alberta. 

A letter was read from Rev. C. W. Wendte 
relative to the extension of our activities in 
foreign fields, and it was 

Voted, That the president be requested to appoint a 
Commission from the Unitarian fellowship at large to con- 
sider and report upon the subject of our opportunities and 


" obligations in foreign lands. 


Upon report of the Committee on Foreign 


- Relations it was 


4 
ny 
iy 


5 


D> ce te 
In aid of 


~ Voted, To divide the balance of the appropriation for the 
Department of Foreign Relations as follows:— 
For the work of the Association of Free Believers 


in Italy under the direction of Rev. Gaetano 


$800.09 
100.00 


cae eet OR Ca oR GO Pree 


the work of Rev. G. Traub, Dortmund, 


meres Samal that ge » af 


100,00 


ee 
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In aid of the Unitarian Journal, published by Rev. 
R. Walbaum at Alzey, Prussia................ 
In aid of the Indian Mieener of Calcutta, the 
organ of the Brahmo-Somaj, through Principal 
H. C. Maitra 


Mr. Williams gave an account of the pres- 
ent status of the old West Roxbury Meet- 
ing-house and asked advice of the Board 
regarding the future of this memorial. 

Letters from the societies at Atlanta, Ga., 
Ann Arbor, Mich, and Montague, Mass., 
were laid before the Board. An application 
from the society at Flushing, L.I., was, on 
motion, referred to the Directors of the 
Middle States Conference. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.30 P.M. 


Lewis G. Wiuson, Secretary. 


The Isles of Shoals Meetings. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings 
Association last week, plans for the coming 
year were considered. ‘The Programme 
Committee consisting of Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, and 
Rev. William I. Lawrance. has its work 
already in hand. The mid-winter reunion 
will be held on Saturday, February 15, 
Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, chairman, Mrs. 
Brigham D. James, and Miss Caroline §. 
Burrage form the committee in charge. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union, 
Boston Federation Programme for 
1912-13. 


Sunday, November 24. Fall meeting with 
the Nathaniel Hall Society of the First Parish, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Sunday, December 15. Tenth anniver- 
sary service. Place to be announced. 

Sunday, January 26. Regular mid-winter 
meeting. Place to be announced, 


Marriages. 


In Wollaston, Mass., September 18, by Rev. Car! G. 
Horst, Ann Adams Chamberlain of Quincy and Francis 
Vinal Barstow of Boston. 


Deaths. 


MILES,—At Brattleboro, Vt., orn. 16, of pneumonia, 
Katharine Miles, daughter of the late Solomon P. and Sarah 
Elizabeth Miles, aged 71 years, 8 months, and 16 days. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE CURTIS. * 


The Unitarian Church of Rochester, N.Y., has lost one 
of its most faithful and devoted members, Mrs. Charlotte 
Curtis. In all the church life Mrs. Curtis took a working 
interest, and in her years of health and strength was a 
loving and valued counsellor to the minister and his wife. 
When failing health withdrew her from active service, she 
lost no part of her love, and her heart and purse always 
opened promptly and generously for such help as she 
could still render. 

In the wider denominational activities Mrs. Curtis was 
also deeply interested. She made many friends among 
those who, like herself, were habitual attendants at our 
National Conference meetings. The Women’s Alliance, 
from its foundation, had her enthusiastic support, and she 
was for some years one of its vice-presidents. 

But she was best close to! Warm-hearted, genial, loyal, 
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wise, and humorous, she had a gift for personal friendship} 
was one to count on in joy and in sorrow, in fun and in 
council. And these qualities held through long years of 
uncomplaining physical weakness, 

Rest has come to her, and to us tender memories, a 
smile whenever we think of her, and thankfulness for a 
noble example. M. T. L. G. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


We have the largest and best-equipped fac- 
tory devoted solely to building pipe organs. 


Every organ we build we warrant: com- 
plete and perfect and up to the highest stand- 
ard of organ-building art in material, work- 
manship, voicing, and general finish. 


HOOK-HASTINGS CO. 


Established 1827 
} P. O. Address, KENDAL GREEN, MASS, 


For a term of years, one floor 
60 x 180, light on three sides. 


Building fire-proof construction 
and equipped with sprinklers, 
making very low insurance rate, 
Passenger and freight elevators. 
Apply GEO. H. ELLIS CoO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, or 
your Real Estate Broker. 


PEDAL REED ORGAN FOR SALE 
modern oak case, largest size. Will sell 
at very low price to make room for new 
pipe organ. Address Rev. Henry J. Kil- 
bourn, 23 Perkins Ave., Malden, Mass. 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


MORTGAGES REAL ESTATE —INSURANCE 
209 WASHINGTON STREET 
Care of Property Collection of Rents 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beautiful country environment, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable people 
received. Illustrated prospectus on application, 


Core SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 
lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 
4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va 


TEACHER OF GERMAN AND MUSIC. An 
: experienced native desires pupils, single or in classes, 
in German conversation or reading. Pupils in music are 
also desired. Best references and reasonable terms. For 
particulars address Miss Margaret Oeberst, 222 Hunting- 
ton Avenue, Hyde Park, Mass. 


(A ROUNG WOMAN, college graduate, would like 
sition as teaching governess. Music a specialty. 
F. K. Stevenson, Pratt’s Junction, Mass, 
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Friday, February 28. Entertainment. 
Place to be announced. 

Saturday, March 29. Indoor picnic with 
the Lawrance Union of the Third Religious 
Society, Dorchester, Mass. 

Sunday, April 27. Annual meeting with 
the Wollaston Young People’s Union. 

Saturday, June 7. Outdoor picnic. 
to be announced. 

It is hoped that all organizations and clubs 
of young people will incorporate this list on 
their own printed programmes and carefully 
arrange the local meetings, so far as is prac- 
ticable, in order that no conflicts as to dates 
may occur. 

The three regular meetings of the Federa- 
tion are on November 24, January 26, and 
April 27, to which meetings the public is 
invited. Members of other federations who 
attend these meetings are requested to make 
themselves known to the ushers and officers. 


Place 


Souta MimpLESEX FEDERATION. 

The annual meeting of the South Middle- 
sex Federation will be held in Billerica, Mass., 
on Sunday, Oct. 6, 1912. 

The afternoon session will open at half- 
past four o’clock, Rev. Granville Pierce of 
Carlisle conducting the devotional service. 
Reports of the various officers and commit- 
tees and other routine business will follow. 
At six o’clock a social hour with refreshments 
will be in order. At seven o’clock the even- 
ing programme will commence with the de- 
votional service by Rev. Lyman V. Rut- 
ledge of Billerica. The main address will 
be given by Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck of Bos- 
ton, a representative of the Department of 
Religious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the union services held at Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings will preach, September 29. 


Rev. G. W. H. Troop is to be installed 
minister of the Roslindale Unitarian church 
on Friday evening, September 27, and all 
friends are cordially invited to the service. 
Rev. J. H. Metcalf of Winchester and Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, both of 
whom had their first pastorates with this 
society, are to participate. Mr. Boynton 
will preach the sermon; Rev. S. A. Eliot, 
D.D., is to give the charge to the minister; 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, the charge to the 
people; and Rev. C. F. Dole, D.D., will 
offer the installation prayer. Following the 
service there will be an informal reception 
to the visiting clergymen in the vestry. The 
Alliance is planning a reception to Mr. Troop 
early in October. 


The Worcester Conference will meet with 
the First Unitarian Society of Ware, Mass., 
Rev. E. H. Brenan, minister, on October 2 
and 3. On Wednesday evening the sermon 
will be preached by Rev. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach. Devotional service will be conducted 
Thursday morning by Rev. E. S. Treworgy, 
and addresses will be made by. Rev. 
S. C. Beane, Jr., and Miss Louisa Blake of 
Worcester. In the afternoon Rev. Dudley 
Hays Ferrell and Rev. Palfrey Perkins will 
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speak on “‘Our Young People,’ and Rev. 
A. F. Bailey will conduct the closing ser- 


vice. 
Churches. 


Dayton, On10.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Troward H. Marshall, Ph.D.: ‘The 
church is planning careful, thorough, and 
systematic work in religious education for 
the coming season, and issues an attractive 
twelve-page pamphlet designed to enlist 
the attention of parents and others. In the 
Junior Department the studies will be: 
I. The Bible: A course in Old Testament 
stories, adapted to the child-mind; the 
lessons of truthfulness, courage, loyalty, 
etc., as illustrated by these stories; the best 
elements of the Bible presented, at the same 
time giving clear and simple teaching re- 
garding myths and legends. II. Character- 
building: The basic virtues, taught by 
means of biographical stories, legends, fables, 
and the great cycles of stories; folk litera- 
ture as revealing primitive religious thought. 
III. Nature-Study: A course aiming at 
awakening the child-mind to the mystery 
of the outer world of nature; the culti- 
vation of reverence, and appreciation of the 
beautiful, specially aimed at. 

The Intermediate Department, correspond- 
ing to Grades 5, 6, 7, 8, will have teachers 
of its own, who have, each, a special subject 
to present to the scholars. The courses 
will be as follows: I. The Bible: A course 
in Bible study; the best stories from the 
Bible, to illustrate moral lessons; the leading 
Biblical characters; Biblical geography, 
with the beginnings of chronology. II. 
Nature Study: Simple stories of the flowers, 
trees, birds, animals; the lessons from these, 
and their teaching for our human life, III. 
Character-building: A course in the lives of 
great characters, designed to exhibit the 
leading virtues necessary for true success 
in life; stories from both fact and fiction. 
IV. Memory Work: A very important 
course; the teaching of the meaning, author- 
ship, circumstances of writing, etc, of 
certain Psalms and other choice Biblical 
passages ; also famous prayers and hymns; 
these all to be memorized. 

The work of the Senior Department for 
high-school students will be arranged thus: 
I. The Bible: The growth of the Bible; 
Biblical history, chronology, and geography; 
the great Biblical characters; study of choice 
passages. II. God in Nature: Practical 
object-lessons in the great mysteries of 
nature; the origins of man, sin, nature, 
etc., as given (1) by primitive myth and 
legend, and (2) by modern science; a course 
designed to show the contributions of sci- 
ence to religious thought. III. Foundation 
Truths in Morals and Religion: A course 
arranged to enforce the central virtues 
which are the basis of genuine religion; great 
characters of history as exhibiting these 
virtues. IV. The Protestant Denominations 
and the History of Unitarianism: Continuing 
the course of last year on ‘‘Church History 
down to the Reformation’’; this year’s work 
will bring the study down to our own days. 
V. Social Reform: Occasional addresses on 
the aims and methods of social reform. 
VI. Church Music: The contributions of 
the great musicians to the worship of the 
church. (Occasional.) 

The Study Club is a group of adults, 
meeting for lectures and discussions and 
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addresses upon the larger religious, social, 
and cultural problems of the time. The 
leader is the minister of the church, aided 
by various members of the church and con- 
|gregation. In the work of the past two 
seasons the study of the Bible has been of 
great interest,—frank approach to the Bible 
in the full light of modern exploration, dis- 
covery, and criticism. Other courses of 
work have been devoted to important ethi- 
cal questions, to matters of denominational 
belief, and to the absorbing problems of our 
modern social order. A course in the 
history of Socialism proved of great interest. 
For this coming year it is proposed to have 
three lines of.inquiry: 1. The Bible: A series 
of addresses by the minister, illustrated by 
original charts, maps, and scrolls. 2. Urgent 
Social Problems. 3. The History of the 
Christian Church, with special study of 
modern denominations; the dogmas and 
creeds of the Church. 


Laconia, N.H.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. George L. Thompson: The subject 
of sermons for the month of September, 1912, 
were: September 1, “Labor”; September 8, 
“Worship”; September 15, ‘‘Selfishness’’; 
September 22, ‘‘Genesis’’; and September 29, 
“Education,” 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—The First Parish 
Church, Rev. Arthur W. Littlefield: The 
first social gathering of the parish since the 
installation of Mr. Littlefield as the minister 
of this ancient church took place in the 
chapel on Thursday evening, September 19. 
This was a reception tendered to the minister 
and his family by the church committee, 
and there was a large number present. Mr. 
and Mrs. Littlefield with their daughter 
were assisted in receiving by the chairman 
of the church and the parish committees 
and their wives. The floral decorations 
were artistic and beautiful. The young 
men of the church acted as ushers, and the 
young ladies assisted the committee in serv- 
ing refreshments. Contralto solos by Miss 
Adah Gay Fuller and readings by Mrs. 


evening and were highly appreciated. Alto- 
gether it was a very social and enjoyable 
occasion. 


Wa.tHam, Mass,—First Parish Church, 
Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D.; The 
following topics are the sermon subjects 
for the month of September: September 8, 


esas: 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
ae temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
c 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families yithis forty miles of 
pe ile will take children to board or free of charge. 

Ll eg the Mission reached 833 children. x 

Nat, r of children in charge increased =e : 

Total expense increased 

Regular tncome and gifts increased only : 

Bequests and donations from adults mu 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 

Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS, 
Vice-PREeswwEeNT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M. D. 
Secretary, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Daten hie ee tees oe 
eeret iam on, Mrs. ra le 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. nae 

De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, 

Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P . Saltonstall, Mrs. 

abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Sorr, £79 Tremont St. 
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lowed by communion service); September 
15, ‘“The Most Interesting Personality in 
the World’’; September 22, ‘“‘ Meeting Life’s 
Crises bravely”; September 29, “Spiritual 
Mathematics.’’ The Sunday-school opened 
September 15, the date also of the first re- 
ligious service of Unity Club. 


Winnisguam, N.H.—The people of this 
new parish have been coming together into 
a closer bond of union every month. Ser- 
vices were held all summer in a large room 
in a farm-house with the exception of two 
Sundays in July. The meetings have been 
well attended; and, as the labors of the resi- 
dent population decreases, as farm work 
requires less attention and summer boarders 
depart, the attendance increases. Some 
expected that the summer population would 
swell the congregations, but save for two 
or three who were interested the transients 
did not come out much. One young lady 
kindly gave her services at the organ,—an act 
greatly appreciated by the people. The 
ladies of the Alliance have been holding sales 
of food and fancy articles and have netted 
a considerable sum towards building the 
chapel. A subscription paper has been passed 
around the neighborhood, and nearly every 
person living in the vicinity has made a 
pledge of either money or labor towards the 
chapel. While Rev. George L. Thompson 
of Laconia has preached most of the time 
since the movement started, other ministers 
have been invited in at different times. Only 
two Unitarian ministers have been near 
enough to help. Mr. McDougall preached 
one Sunday in the winter, and Mr. Ives 
preached once this summer. Last Sunday 
the first child was baptized in the parish. 
The most noticeable feature of the work 
here has been the growth of neighborhood 
life, and more cordial relations between the 
rather scattered population of the commu- 
nity. 

Personals. 


The next Brahmo-Somaj scholar at the 
Meadville Theological School is to be Mr. 
K. S. Rao of the Madras Presidency, India. 
He was expected to sail from Bombay about 
the middle of August, and to reach Meadville 
about the 18th of September. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


The autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society will be held in the 
Third Congregational Church, Greenfield, 
Mass., on Tuesday evening and Wednesday 
forenoon, October 8 and 9. The following 
programme has been arranged :— 


TUESDAY EvENING. 

7.45 P.M. Service of song and worship, 
conducted by Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, as- 
sisted by the vested choir of the church. 

8.00 P.M. Sermon by Rev. Florence Buck, 
field secretary of the Department of Relig- 
ious Education of the American Unitarian 
Association. Subject, ‘Is it well with the 
Child?” 

WEDNESDAY MornING. 

9.30 A.M. Service of song and worship. 

9.45 A.M. Business session. 

10.00 A.M. Address by Rev. William Sul- 
livan, Schenectady, N.Y., ‘‘The New Train- 
ing for the New Church.”’ Address by Prof. 
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Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., field secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association, ,‘‘ The 
Religion of Young Manhood.” 

The addresses will be followed by discus- 
sion. 

12.00 M. Round Table Conference, con- 
ducted by Rev. William I. Lawrance, presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
and secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education. 

1.00 P.M. Adjournment and luncheon. 

All in attendance should proceed directly 
to the church, where a complimentary supper 
will be served at half-past six o’clock. Dele- 
gates coming from a distance will be pro- 
vided with entertainment over night. All 
desiring such entertainment are requested to 
send their names to Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, 
15 Crescent Street, Greenfield, Mass., by 
October 5. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Tuckerman School will begin its 
fifth year of organized work on Tuesday, 
October 1, at half-past nine, with a devo- 
tional service conducted by Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany. Following the service there 
will be a short talk by Mrs. Guild, explaining 
the work of the school year as shown by the 
new prospectus and the enrolment of students 
and election of courses. A good class and 
a busy year are in prospect. All who are 
considering taking a year’s course, or a single 
whole or half-year’s course, are expected to 
be present, and all friends of the school are 
cordially invited to join them and be present 
at this short opening session. 


New England Associate Alliance. 


The autumn meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance will be held in Concord, 
N.H., on Thursday, October 10, commencing 
at 10.30 A.M. The subject of the day will be 
“Our Young People,” with an address at the 
morning session by Rey. Florence Buck on 
“The Spirit of Youth.” In the afternoon 
Rev. Henry W. Foote will take “‘ Young Uni- 
tarians’”’ as his topic, and Rev. Dudley H. 
Ferrell will tell of ““The Work of the Young 
People’s Religious Union.’”’ Between the 
morning and afternoon sessions there will be 
a box luncheon, with tea and coffee, provided 
by the hostess branch. ‘Trains leave North 
Station, Boston, at 7.58 a.m. Returning 
leaves Concord at 4.10 P.M. 

Jess1E M. FisHEr, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


To Post-office Mission Workers. 


The doors of Unicarian Church of All Souls 
(correspondence) are open to receive all iso- 
lated Unitarians who would like to be allied 
to an organized church conducted through 
the mails. The minister will be glad to place 
addresses of persons who might be helped or 
given companionship in their faith upon the 
mailing list. Address Rev. William Channing 
Brown, Minister Unitarian Church of All 
Souls (correspondence), Littleton, Mass. 


An interesting prediction concerning the 
Panama Canal was made eighty-five years 
ago by Goethe. | 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East zoth Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson, 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William 1. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
one churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
7 ddress correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

orr. 

Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edward 
Cummings. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

BP ee macales Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 
ass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Commiltee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
tate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” ‘ , 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft.’ 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mr. Milton T, Garviu, Lancaster, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City, to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 


‘| action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
‘| one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 


needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J.. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Percy 
Dawson, Rev. J. W. Cooper. r 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. F. K. Gifford, Sandwich, Mass. 
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Pleasantries., 


He (indignantly): ‘‘I hope I know my own 
mind!” She (sweetly): ‘Yes, you surely 
ought to know as much as that.’—Boston 
Transcript. 


A Scotch newspaper declares that a cele- 
brated vocalist narrowly escaped with his 
life, his carriage having been upset near 
Edinburgh; but he was able to appear the 
same evening in three pieces. 


“Of course you want publicity in a cam- 
paign.”” ‘‘Yes,’’ replied Farmer Corntossel. 
“To some extent. What I favor is publish- 
ing the facts an’ the financial figures, an’ 
keepin’ the candidates’ personal opinions of 
one another a secret.’’-— Washington Star. 


Teacher: ‘“‘Astronomy is a wonderful sci- 
ence, Harry. Men have learned through 
it not only how far off the stars are from the 
earth, but what they are made of.’”’ Harry: 
“Tt seems to me a great deal more wonderful 
how they found out their names.”—Harper's 
Round Table. 


A delightful example of too literal transla- 
tion is quoted in the Eyewitness. Ina French 
work a certain goodwife was spoken of as 
being famous for her pieds @ la poulette— 
meaning, of course, for her sheep’s trotters 
boiled and served with a delicate white sauce. 
The translator tells us that she was famed for 
her “‘hen-feet.”’ 


Jane, aged nine, always brings home satis- 
factory reports from school, with “A” in 
elementary science. Uncle Tom, looking 
over one of her reports, asked Jane just what 
elementary science meant, ‘‘Well,’’ said the 
little girl, hesitating a moment, “I’m not 
quite sure whether it is the study of wild ani- 
mals or the insides of us.’”—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


When Thiers was president of the French 
Republic, he was about to issue some im- 
portant manifesto, and submitted the draft 
to a critical friend. ‘‘ Yes,’ said the critic, 
“the matter is clearly expressed; but I miss 
the ease and fluency of your usual style.” 
“Ah!” replied Thiers. ‘‘I have not worked 
those in yet. The ease will cost me much 
labor, and the fluency I shall have to drag in 
by the hair of its head.’’—Exchange. 


Mr. B. had a parrot, and, when he was 
about to go abroad, he bored his family with 
senseless details regarding its care. His last 
words from the deck of the steamer were, 
“Hi, Jim!” “What?” shouted the brother 
on the pier. ‘‘Look out for my parrot!” 
He had no sooner reached Liverpool than he 
sent the following cablegram, “‘Be sure and 
feed my parrot,’ On receipt of this the 
infuriated brother cabled back at his brother’s 
expense: ‘‘I have fed her, but she is hungry 
again. What shall I do next?’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


“There’s a dead horse on Kosciusko 
Street,’’ announced a Brooklyn patrolman. 
“Well, make out a report,’’ ordered the 
sergeant. ‘Why, you make out the reports, 
don’t you, sergeant?”” “I don’t. Make out 
your own.’ Mike began scratching. Pres- 
ently, ‘Sergeant,’ he asked, ‘‘how d’you 
spell Kosciusko?’ ‘‘G’wan, You’re writ- 
ing.’ An interval of silence. Then, ‘‘Ser- 
geant, how do you spell Kosciusko Street?”’ 
“Stop bothering me,’’ the sergeant ordered. 
“T’m no information bureau.’”’ Pretty soon 
the patrolman got up, clapped on his helmet, 
and started for the door. ‘‘Where you 
goin’?’? demanded the sergeant. ‘I’m 
a-goin’,” said the policeman, ‘‘to drag that 
dead horse around into Myrtle Avenue.’”’— 
Everybody's Magazine. 
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LE eco O)) |KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


Soe STEPNEKSON Pach ete ot Sphere ex | 15 DEVONSHIRE ST. 56 WALL 8ST. 
LES No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. BOSTON NEW YORK 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. - Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Srerxenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Antique Viewsofy: 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H,. STARK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS &60., LTD, 
LONDON : 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 


PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL peso Lo- 


high, 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful ad 


—— ae Pongo ts i ¢ i 
Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte _| given bays under seventeen, Wel'egulaned uetit feantion 
all. m with swimming pool. For 


. Large, airy gymnasiu "i 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Ware, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anover, us. 
nitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills 

White Mountains, 100 miles from Rontot Pure “or ia 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings, Six | 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, ulture, Domestic Science. Elementary Work. 
College Certificate privileges, Free tuition to ten students. 
esp soi Ten Acre ee School Farm of 
too Acres. $250 a year; no ex 8 talogu > a 
dress THEODORE bintan Tien, Principal. es vi 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational. | 

The Browne & Nichols School For B oe a 

THE MISSES ALLEN 20 Garden Street, Cambridge, 30th veg’ Coie a 
School for Girls and Young Ladies | 3,397. Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 


lege. New features; Nichols Field, pla d 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. ‘ ‘ » Piay-ground on 
Telephone, 131 Newt ‘on West. '» Charles River opposite Soldiers’ Field. Preparatory depart~ 


ment for younger boys. Mr. Reed will be at theschoolevery — a 
The Meadville Theological School 


morning in September, at other times b: i 
George H. Browne, A.M. y Pe ae 

MEADVILLE, PA. 

(Founded 1844) 


Rev. Willard Reed, A.M. } Principals. 
Is a modem, undogmatic training school for the 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of | Professor 8 ee or tee ae on ee eee q 


We have just completed our n organ, It 
tweaty combinations and more ‘han ip raided oe: 
teach 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical | onth Rx 1 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made yateni venta whe al opportunities are offered to 


It is designed es; practice 
x ‘ y esires to specialize on the organ, an 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double | she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall t 


its present number of students. For catal happy to have you write us at once or, er, come a 
peices the President. OBUE | see us in regard to terms and conditions. Mouwr Ipa 
¥. C. SOUTH WORTH. Scuoot, Gzorcg F. Jrweytr, Newton, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL |THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH ~ 

Fall term opens September 18. ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, by 

Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees MRS. OLARA T. GUILD, | a 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. — 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDaffie (Radcliffe) 


tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- | 
eral high school course. Music and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures om request. = | 


